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Foreman, Job, and Company 


ARTHUR N. TURNER 


WHAT determines workers’ attitudes toward the foreman, toward the ‘immediate 
job’, and toward the Company as a whole? How are these three areas of attitude 
interrelated? An intensive interview study! of a stratified sample of 202 longer- 
service automobile assembly-line workers yielded information on these questions 
which are important to students of human relations in other kinds of organiza- 
tions, whether the attitudes themselves resemble those reported here or not. 

A worker’s total attitude toward his job experience is the product of many 
component attitudes besides the three here selected for emphasis, and the rela- 
tionships between these separate attitudes are likely to be complex and confusing. 
In the first study of this series (10), it was found that the dissatisfaction of many 
workers with their immediate jobs and with the ‘impersonality’ of assembly-line 
work was often counteracted by more favorable opinions of such factors as super- 
vision, union, pay, and security of employment. The men interviewed in the first 
study were relatively new to assembly-line work. For this reason the second study, 
reported here, was conducted in an older plant, and the interview sample was 
purposely confined to men with 12 to 15 years’ seniority. Among these older men 
attitudes toward the immediate job were equally negative, there was more bitter- 
ness about ‘impersonal treatment’ by the company in general, and significantly 
less satisfaction with supervision. The union, pay, and security were less important 
as positive considerations to most workers in the second study. 

Consequently, in this plant the three attitude areas—job, boss, and company 
treatment—emerged as much the most significant to the older production workers 
interviewed. This paper deals with reasons for these attitudes, and especially with 
relations between them. It is believed that the findings lead to significant implica- 
tions regarding this and other organizations. 


I. THE FOREMAN 


Half way through the interview, each worker was asked the following question: 
“How well does the foreman where you work get along with the men?’ (In spite of 
this general wording most men described how they personally liked or disliked 
their foreman.) Forty-four per cent of the sample were coded as saying that their 
foreman got along ‘very well or fairly well’ with the men, 14 per cent gave ‘neutral 
or mixed’ answers, 36 per cent were coded ‘not so well or very poorly’, and 5 per 
cent gave no clear answer to the question. 


1. The study reported here is of a continuing program of research by the Technology 
Project, Yale University, directed by Charles R. Walker. At various stages the author was assisted 
by his colleagues on the Project, and also by some suggestions of Father T. V. Purcell. Cooperation 
of management and workers, and skillful interviewing by staff members of the Institute of Manage- 
ment and Labor Relations, Rutgers University, made the study possible. 
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As a matter of fact the interviews when taken as a whole give an impression of 
a more unhealthy foreman-worker relationship than might be suggested by these 
figures. Many workers showed understanding and sympathy for the foreman’s 
problems; they blamed the foreman’s boss or the ‘pressure’ of the mass-production 
environment for the fact that foremen did not get along better with the men. As 
one worker said, “The average guy knows it’s not the foreman’s fault.’ Nevertheless, 
for many workers supervision was one of the most important sources of frustra- 
tion and unhappiness on the job. For some of the men interviewed, feelings toward 
supervision had reached a stage bordering on obsessive hatred. 

The nature and importance of workers’ attitudes toward the foreman are best 
illustrated by actual comments taken from the interviews. 


The foreman gets along ‘very well’ or ‘fairly well’. ‘The foreman is a pretty good 
egg. He stood up for me yesterday when the general foreman tried to have the 
foreman send me home . . . He’s a pretty good skate. He saved my neck. He’s 
studying law at night.’ Again, ‘The foreman gets along okay with the men. They 
only get to talk with him when he comes in in the morning, and if trouble starts. 
He’s okay.” 


The foreman gets along ‘not so well’ or ‘very poorly’. ‘He don’t get along with any- 
body on the line that I know of. It isn’t that he’s a bad guy. He’s just too nervous. 
He don’t know what it’s all about.’ Again, ‘He’s a —— son of a bitch, a brown 
noser and a freak. He always carries eggs in to the bosses . . . They got a new fore- 
man there who’s okay with the men; he talks to them and when they have a gripe 
he listens to it, and then takes it up to the big bosses without sneaking around. 
. . . He’s always cheerful and he don’t act like he’s Jesus Christ Almighty; the boys 
like him and they’ll work for him. But my foreman is a lousy rat.’ 


Throughout this wide range of attitude toward foremen, a majority of the men 
interviewed gave clear evidence of the importance of the foreman-worker relation- 
ship. For example: 


‘It makes all the difference in the world. If you have a good foreman, you’re 
going to do everything in your power to do your job before you let it go down the 
line. Otherwise, you could let a lot of the stuff go down.’ Again, “That place would 
be a different place to work if the foremen were half decent. He could make the job 
a lot less tense and everybody would feel better. It’s no fun working on the pro- 
duction line, and it’s even worse if you have a bastard foreman on your neck all 
day.’ And, ‘My old foreman gets along good with the men. He doesn’t try to get 
any more than the schedule out of you. This new punk is having trouble because 
he’s too bossy, always on your neck. . . . Sure (the foreman makes a difference). 
I'll give him more than the schedule in a pinch, and I'll always give him his schedule 
if he treats me right.’ 


The importance to most workers of relations with foremen was also indicated 
in a ranking of ‘likes and dislikes’ as expressed in the interviews as a whole. Super- 
vision was very rarely listed as an important reason for liking the job. However, 
in frequency of mention as the most important dislike, supervision was exceeded 
only by factors connected with the ‘immediate work environment’ (mostly the 
moving line) and ‘general work environment’ (i.e. general treatment by the com- 
pany, working conditions, and hours of work). 
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ARTHUR N. TURNER 
II. THE JOB 


In The Man on the Assembly Line the following ‘mass production charac- 
teristics of the immediate job’ in an automobile assembly plant were described 
(10, pp. 9-14): 


1. Mechanical pacing of work 

2. Repetitiveness 

3. Minimum skill requirement 

4. Predetermination in the use of tools and techniques 
5. Minute subdivision of product worked on 

6. Surface mental attention. 


In the second study also, the more strongly these characteristics were present 
in an individual worker’s job, the more strongly he was apt to dislike the work he 
was doing, whereas those workers who expressed satisfaction in their work were 
usually those on jobs with few, if any, of these characteristics. By far the most 
important of these characteristics to most workers in the present study was 
mechanical pacing. The most significant difference between jobs to most men was 
whether they were on or off the moving line. When asked for their preference, 
8 per cent of the sample said they preferred to work on the main line or on a 
mechanically paced sub-assembly line, whereas 72 per cent expressed a clear 
preference for off-line work. (The others expressed no clear preference.) 

What workers most disliked about working on a moving conveyor, and especi- 
ally on the main line, was that it was impossible to vary your pace, to ‘work 
ahead’ in order to take a minute off now and then. When asked how often they 
could ‘knock off the job for a breather’ (not counting the regular relief or coffee 
gap), 52 per cent of the total sample said they could not take a breather at all, 
and almost all of these men were regular operators on the moving line. 

The second most important reason for dissatisfaction with the immediate job 

was repetitiveness. A majority of those interviewed felt that their jobs were repeti- 
tive. Over 75 per cent said they disliked having to repeat the same thing on their . 
jobs. 
: As one of them put it, ‘I object to doing the same thing every day. I don’t like 
it. After a while you become like one of the tools down there. You cease to func- 
tion mentally. If you’ve got a specific job on a fender, you do it mechanically. After 
a while you get like a robot.’ 

Not all jobs on an assembly line are repetitive. Most ‘utility’, relief, and repair 
operators have to perform a number of different jobs calling for variety of skill 
and motion, which is the main reason why many workers prefer these jobs. Several 
volunteered the suggestion that a more widespread system of job rotation should 
be adopted. 

Although most workers said or clearly implied that they wanted to perform 
their jobs well, only 22 per cent said that they were able regularly to do good- 
quality work. The main reason given for not doing better-quality work was that 
the moving line did not allow enough time ‘to do the job right’. (Actually, the 
company was.assembling an excellent product, but the point is that most workers 
did not feel they were doing good work consistently; and they indicated that this 
feeling of not being able to do the job as well as it ought to be done increased their 
dissatisfaction with their jobs.) 
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Finally, as an overall appraisal of attitudes toward the immediate job, inter- 
viewers obtained from each worker an idea of how ‘interesting’ he found his job. 
The results were: 


very interesting 10% 
fairly interesting 40% 
not too interesting 22% 
not at all interesting 28% 


It is important to remember that what is ‘interesting’ to one worker may not 
be interesting to others. Of the twenty-one men who described their job as ‘very 
interesting’, ten were repair or utility men or had other special jobs involving an 
unusual amount of variety and freedom from the pacing of the line. (Twenty- 
seven per cent of the total sample had such jobs.) So there were eleven who were 
‘very interested’ in ordinary assembly jobs. Some of those men meant simply that 
the job was ‘easy’ or they knew how to do it well. Others had special reasons for 
feeling that their own job had more ‘interest’ than most of the others, as in this 
explanation by a main-line worker who installs front seats: “The job is very 
interesting. [Why] is hard to say. The job we do we feel it’s more important than 
the job the next man is doing. We feel we have more responsibility than the next 
man. That’s the main item in the looks of a car. It would be.awful funny without 
front seats in a car.’ 

Thus the response that a job was ‘interesting’ might indicate either that it was 
in fact a non-repetitive or unusually challenging job, or it might mean that for 
some other reason a man found satisfaction in his work. In the same way workers 
who said their job was not interesting might mean that their job was highly 
repetitive or they might be expressing dissatisfaction in their work which had 
nothing to do with its repetitiveness or monotony. 

Whatever the word ‘interesting’ may mean to the average worker, there were 
clearly considerable numbers of workers at each end of a wide range of attitude 
toward the job, with a sizeable minority (28 per cent) feeling that their job was not 
interesting at all. Furthermore, responses to this general question, when cross- 
tabulated with other questions, showed that there was a significant tendency for 
workers who rated their jobs as ‘not interesting’ to express dissatisfaction about 
a number of other aspects of their work experience. 


III. THE COMPANY 


Most workers felt they were treated badly by the company. In particular there 
was a widespread but not clearly defined feeling that the treatment of the men by 
the company as a whole was impersonal. In most cases attitudes toward the com- 
pany were determined by all aspects of the total work experience, including super- 
vision and the immediate job and also such factors as security, regularity of 
employment, treatment when sick, working conditions,"and many others. In order 
to get a measure of this overall attitude toward the company as a place to work, 
we asked the following question: 

Do you think the company: 

Does all it can for the men? 
Does something but not all it could do? 
Doesn’t do much of anything? 
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When a worker did not answer this question specifically in any of the three ways 
indicated, it was usually possible to place his response into one of three broadly 
equivalent groups: generally favorable, mixed and neutral, or generally unfavor- 
able. The results were as follows: 


Percentage 

of Sample 
The company does all it can (generally favorable) 6 
The company does something (mixed and neutral) 35 

The company doesn’t do much of anything (generally 

unfavorable) 52 
Indeterminate or no answer 7 
100 


Those men with favorable or mixed attitudes often implied that there was a 
general feeling of antagonism and distrust toward the company, and that their own 
opinion that the company was interested in the men’s welfare was not widely 
shared. ‘They do all they can. The men gripe a lot, but it ain’t the USO.’ ‘The 
company maintains production first. But I’m treated all right. I get almost every- 
thing I ask for in time.’ 

In contrast to the general nature of most of these ‘favorable’ comments, the 
majority which was clearly unfavorable often contained one or several specific 
gripes or reasons why the worker felt that the company showed little or no con- 
sideration for him as an individual. Here is a typical example: ‘If you don’t feel 
well on the job, you should be able to go to the hospital. They’re always cutting 
any expense item to the bone. It’s terrible in that place. A pair of gloves on raw 
metal you’ve got to have. But I’ve got to go around and try to pick up a pair of 
second-hand gloves . . . It seems that every year they expect more and more out 
of you instead of less. You can’t take time out for a cup of coffee or smoke a 
cigarette. You have to take relief when they give it to you. You’ve got to rush in, 
rush out. You can’t live a normal life. ll bet if they checked every foreman for his 
health, they’d find he had ulcers. The work outside is at a slower pace.’ ; 

In addition to this question on what the company did for the men, workers 
were asked whether they would stay or leave if they had a chance to take a job in 
another plant. Forty-five per cent indicated that they were more likely to leave 
than not, while another 5 per cent implied that it was highly probable that they 
would leave (4). 

Another indication of general attitude toward the company was provided by 
responses to a question on what workers’ wives thought about their husbands’ 
jobs. The wives of seventy-three workers, present during the interview, answered 
this question themselves. Forty-six of them indicated a generally unfavorable 
reaction; only seven, a favorable one. In addition, of 126 workers who described 
their wives’ attitudes, sixty-one reported unfavorable reactions, and only sixteen 
favorable. 

Having looked separately at the attitudes expressed by workers toward the 
foreman, the immediate job, and the company, it is time to consider the relations 
between these areas. Three paired relationships are involved: the foreman and the 
company, the job and the company, and the foreman and the job. 
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IV. THE FOREMAN AND THE COMPANY 


When attitudes toward supervision were compared with attitudes toward the 
company, a significant association was found. For instance, workers who had the 
most negative attitudes toward their foreman were likely to say that they would 
leave the company if they had an opportunity. The probability was less than -02 
that the degree of association found would occur by chance, according to the 
Chi-Square test. There was a similar lack of independence (p <-01) between what 
workers said about their foreman and how they answered the question, ‘What 
does your wife think about your job?’ 

An even stronger association was indicated between responses on how foremen 
got along and answers to the question, “Do you think that the company does all 
it can for the men . . .?” In Table 1 the twelve men who said the company did ‘all 
it can’ are combined with those who said it did ‘something but not all it could do’, 
and these responses are cross-tabulated with responses to the question on the 
foreman. The probability of this degree of association occurring by chance is less 
than -001. 


TABLE 1 ATTITUDES TOWARD THE COMPANY AND 
ATTITUDES TOWARD FOREMEN 
(Plant Y Production Workers*) 


Company Does 
All it 
can and 
Foreman gets along something Not much Total 
Very well or fairly well 46 37 83 
Neutral or mixed 18 i. 26 
Not so well or very poorly 14 54 68 
Total 78 99 177 


4°=26°85; df=2; P<-001 


* 177 of the total sample of 202 gave determinate answers to both questions. 


Of the possible explanations for this close connection between attitudes toward 
foreman and company, the simplest is that it is through the foreman that the 
company’s policies are transmitted. For many workers the foreman is the com- 
pany. (The degree of association in workers’ minds between foreman and the 
company will vary from plant to plant. For example, Purcell found ‘no significant 
association’ between ‘attitude-to-the-foreman’ and ‘attitude-to-the-company’ in 
the Chicago plant of Swift and Company (5, p. 123).) When the foreman refuses 
to listen to a worker, to understand his point of view, to help him out, the company 
is refusing to do those things, as far as the typical worker is concerned. However, 
this identification is not always present. Some workers, when discussing conditions 
they disliked, said that this was the fault of supervision, not of the company or 
higher management: ‘As far as the company is concerned, I don’t blame the com- 
pany itself, I blame the supervision. The big bosses don’t know what the foremen 
are doing downstairs.’ Again, ‘I think the company means well, but some of the 
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supervision tries to cut to the bone. I don’t think the company wants it that 
way.” And, ‘The company isn’t too bad—it’s just some individual foremen.’ 


Other workers claimed, ‘It’s not the foreman’s fault, it’s the company that 
makes things this way.’ In fact many workers who said their foreman did not get 
along, excused or explained his behavior as being caused by the way the foreman 
was treated by upper management. In other words, workers could think of the 
foreman and of the company as opposed to each other and yet have equally 
unfavorable attitudes toward both company and foreman. What these workers 
were objecting to was not the foreman as an individual, but his inability under the 
circumstances to ‘get along well’ with the men. In fact the connection in many 
workers’ minds between the foreman’s behavior and the ‘pressure’ he was under 
from ‘the company’ was one of the most important reasons why attitudes toward 
supervision were so closely associated with attitudes toward the company as a 
whole. “There’s pressure from above and pressure from below. How can a man get 
along with management and get along with the men, too?’ Again, “The trouble is 
no foreman has the time to talk with the men to find out how things are going .. . 
I sometimes feel sorry for them. It’s a rough deal when too many men are out. They 
have their orders. They have to get production out.’ And, ‘It isn’t his personality 
or anything, but it is the pressure the foremen are under as far as production goes, 
and they put the pressure on the men. It doesn’t make for friendship because 
there’s always aggravation. The biggest thing is production. It seems to me the 
man doesn’t count and that’s when you start running into trouble... That’s 
where the men start to dislike their foremen. Personally the guy may be okay.’ 


Implicit in some of these comments is a recognition of the worker’s own role 
in determining the nature of the foreman-worker relationship. Several workers recog- 
nized that the men’s own attitudes, conditioned by the general working environ- 
ment (for which ‘the company’ was to blame), made it difficult for a foreman to 
establish good relations. Here was another connection between workers’ views of 


their treatment by the company and of the foreman’s ability to get along with the 
men. 


‘The foremen have troubles of their own. They get pushed around, too. We 
had a guy with 28 years’ service [a foreman] who quit one day, and he was crying 
—that’s how rough it is . . . [My foreman] doesn’t get along too good. He can’t— 
the men don’t realize his problems. Some guys think he’s a bastard.’ 

‘It does make a difference if your foreman is half good. But you can’t be a 
real good Joe to be a foreman here. If you get too good, the guys will crap all 
over you. If you get to be so you carry out orders, the guys will curse you. I believe 


it’s mostly the fault of the attitude of the company that makes a man so hostile 
toward the foreman.’ 


It would be interesting to know exactly what was meant by this last statement. 
Apparently this worker felt, as others did, that because the men felt they were 
being treated ‘impersonally’ by the company, they had attitudes toward their jobs 
and toward the foreman, as management’s representative, which made it impos- 
sible for the foreman to ‘get along well’ with the men. 

This connection between attitudes toward supervision and toward the company 
was also present when these attitudes were positive. As shown in Table 1, there 
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were forty-six workers who thought that the foreman got along well and that the 
company did all it could or at least ‘something’ for the men. It is not surprising 
that when a foreman acts in ways that makes him liked and respected by his men, 
he thereby helps them to have more favorable attitudes toward the company as a 
whole. None of the twelve workers who thought the company ‘did all it could’ said 
their foremen did not get along with the men. The general impression from all 
twelve of these men was of a healthy and constructive foreman-worker relationship. 


V. THE JOB AND THE COMPANY 


Workers were coded as to ‘type of job’, or more specifically as to whether they 
worked on or off the main line and whether they had regular assembly jobs or did 
work with greater variety such as utility and repair. There was a tendency for 
workers on the most paced and repetitive jobs to dislike the company and to say 
they would leave, but this tendency was not statistically significant. 

More significant than an outsider’s determination of whether a job is repetitive 
or mechanically paced is the worker’s own opinion as to the amount of repetitive- 
ness or pacing in his job. Thus, those men who were more conscious of repeating 
the same motions and being tied to the pacing of the line tended to say the company 
did little for the men. 

When workers were asked whether they thought they could ‘do good-quality 
work on their jobs’, there was an even stronger association with attitudes toward 
the company, as shown in Table 2. Both halves of the table tell the same story: 
workers who say they can’t do quality usually have unfavorable attitudes toward 
the company as a place of work. Is this because a felt inability to do good work 
embitters a worker against the company? Or is it because a worker who dislikes 
the company (for other reasons) is likely to express this feeling in the interview 
by asserting that it is impossible to do good work? Undoubtedly it works both ways. 
In any case here is impressive evidence of the important connection between 
attitudes toward the company and the job. 


TABLE 2 ATTITUDES TOWARD COMPANY AND QUALITY 
(Plant Y Production Workers) 
Probably Would Company Does 
All it 
Not can and Not 
Can Get Quality Leave Leave Total something much Total 
Yes 28 14 42 20 19 39 
Sometimes 39 38 77 43 34 77 
No 18 45 63 16 46 62 
Total 85 97 182 79 99 178 
y2=15-54; df=2; P<-001 4°=13-47; df=2; P<-01 


The same connection was demonstrated in the case of responses to the ques- 
tion on how ‘interesting’ the job was felt to be. As Table 3 shows, a majority of those 
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who thought the job was interesting said they would not leave and that the com- 
pany did all it could or something for the men; whereas a majority whose job was 
not interesting to them said they would leave and that the company did ‘not much 
of anything’. The same significant lack of jindependence (p <-001) appeared when 


TABLE 3 ATTITUDES TOWARD COMPANY AND JOB INTEREST 
(Plant Y Production Workers) 
Probably Would Company Does 
All it 
Not canand . Not 
Job is Leave Leave Total something Much Total 
Very interesting and 
fairly interesting 57 39 96 50 44 94 
Not interesting and 
not at all interesting 35 62 97 33 60 93 
Total 92 102 193 83 104 187 
x°=10-43; df=1; P<-001 42=5-97, df=1; P<-01 


the amount of interest in the job was compared with what workers said about their 
wives’ opinions. For instance, of the sixty-one men who attributed unfavorable 
attitudes about their jobs to their wives, forty-one said their jobs were not inter- 
esting. To illustrate the importance and nature of this association between job and 
company attitudes, here are some comments made in talking about the company 
by men whose overall attitude was strongly influenced by their feeling about their 
immediate jobs. 


‘The company does nothing to convenience the men . . . They could slow that 
line up a lot. The job is worked by seconds. I don’t like that—you’re being timed. . 
The more work you do, the more work is piled on you. You try to do your best 
and yet they pile it on . . .” (Earlier in the interview, to the question on repetitive- 
ness, this man said: ‘That’s what’s giving me my duodenal ulcer—it’s the same 
thing over and over.’) 

‘The company does something at times, but you have to keep after them or 
they forget about you . . . One thing, they never do anything about improving the 
lines. It would be a little easier if they had more men on the line.’ 

‘They do something but they don’t do everything. A lot of things should be 
done in that plant, but it isn’t done. I mean the working conditions, the way they 
work them. They speed up the line, they give you a couple of jobs to do and you’ve 
got to do it.’ 


There were a number of similar answers to the question on what the company 
did for the men. Clearly there were a considerable number of workers who were 
preoccupied with aspects of the immediate job that they disliked, and this pre- 
occupation meant that as far as these men were concerned the company was not 
as interested in them as it should have been. 

The association between attitudes toward job and company worked positively 
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as well as negatively. Of the twelve men who thought the company did all it could 
for the men, five had unusually non-repetitive jobs (repair, utility, etc.). Only two 
were ‘regular’ assembly operators on the main line. Furthermore, nine of the 
twelve thought their jobs were interesting. Thus, while there were a few exceptions, 
the general impression given by these twelve men with unusually favorable atti- 
tudes toward the company was of unusual satisfaction with the work they were 
doing, as the following sample of their comments suggests. 


‘Fairly interesting. It is more interesting than any of the jobs on the line.’ 

‘It’s an important job. It’s interesting because of its importance to the company.’ 

‘It was interesting. In the first place not everyone knows the names and colors 
of all the paints . . . wasn’t everyone could do it.’ 


Thus, just as a worker’s opinion of his foreman had a lot to do with how he 
felt about the company, so did his opinion of his immediate job. Both of these 
associations were indicated not only statistically in our cross-tabulations, but 
qualitatively in workers’ own comments. And both of them held as true for workers 
who were satisfied as for those who were dissatisfied with their total work 
experience. 


VI. THE FOREMAN AND THE JOB 


Was there the same kind of association between attitudes toward the job and 
toward supervision which we found between each of these areas and attitudes 
toward the company? It might be expected that for some workers dislike of the 
immediate job would be so strong that it would be reflected also in negative atti- 
tudes toward foremen; or the reverse might be true, ‘attitudes toward supervision 
might color workers’ opinions of their immediate jobs. Such associations did appear 
in individual interviews, but for the sample as a whole it was found that the types 
of jobs workers had and whether they liked their jobs or not made no statistically 
significant difference in what they said about their foremen. What tendencies there 
were for attitudes toward supervision and the job to be associated with each other 
were minor and might in fact have been caused by chance. 

For example, workers with jobs on the moving line were divided in their atti- 
tudes toward foremen in exactly the same proportion as were off-line workers. 
Furthermore, workers with the least repetitive jobs, such as repair and utility 
men, were, if anything, more likely than other operators to say that the foreman 
did not get along with the men. (This tendency also was not significant statistically.) 

The lack of association between the nature of the job and attitudes toward 
supervision might be expected, since after all what is important in influencing a 
worker’s attitude is not what job he has so much as how he feels about it. How- 
ever, the same lack of significant association was found when attitudes toward 
supervision were correlated with the question on how interesting the job was to 
the worker. It is true that more men with favorable attitudes toward their foremen 
called their jobs interesting than not, whereas more men with unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward their foremen called their jobs not interesting. But these differences 
from the ‘expected’ distribution were so small that according to the Chi-Square 
test they could have occurred by chance (p >-10). 
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There did seem to be some relationship between how the foreman got along 
and what workers said about quality. Even here, however, the association might 
have occurred by chance (p >-05). 

In other words, and contrary to what might have been expected, attitudes 
toward the job and toward the foreman were independent, according to the Chi- 
Square test. This means that negative attitudes toward the job or the foreman 
cannot be explained simply by saying, “Some workers gripe about everything.’ 
Those who complained about their foremen did not necessarily complain about 
their jobs, and vice versa. Apparently, if the job was of primary importance, then 
the foremen made relatively little difference. If the foremen made an unusually 
strong impression, either positive or negative, this did not necessarily influence a 
worker’s attitude toward his job. It was as if the nature of the job and the nature 
of supervision, as perceived by workers, were by and large separate influences 
upon workers’ overall attitudes. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


This paper has been concerned with relationships between three areas covered 
by an interview study of long-service automobile assembly workers: A. general 
attitudes toward the company as a whole, B. attitudes toward the foreman, and 
C. the immediate job. 


The Company 
A 


The Foreman The Immediate Job 


We found a significant relationship between areas A and C on the above 
diagram, and between A and B, but little association between B and C. Apparently, 
this indicates that both supervision and the immediate job influence attitudes 
toward the company and, furthermore, that these two influences or overall attitudes 
are in a sense independent of each other. There were significant numbers of workers 
in two groups, apparently: those whose feeling about the company was bound up 
with their relationship with their foreman (A <————> B), and those whose feeling 
about the company was bound up with their relationship to the immediate 
job (A<——> C), and these two groups did not overlap to any significant 
degree. 

There is nothing surprising about the close association found between attitudes 
toward supervision and the company. The foreman’s influence upon worker 
morale has been demonstrated repeatedly in a wide variety of industrial settings 
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(6, for example). Because of the much greater frequency with which workers inter- 
act with foremen than with any other member of management it is easy to see 
why the foreman in effect is the company as far as the average worker is concerned. 
(However, as noted above, Purcell’s study (5) contradicts this finding.) 

As for the association between attitudes toward the company and the immediate 
job, this, too, could be expected on the basis of previous research. While the 
character of the work itself has received less research attention than supervision 
as an important influence upon total attitudes, this area has been studied in this 
country and abroad ever since the early work of Elton Mayo and the British 
Industrial Health Research Board (7, pp. 28-54; 12). The present series of studies 
of the impact of technology upon human relations in industry has emphasized the 
immediate job and has shown that pacing and repetitiveness in particular can lead 
to considerable job dissatisfaction (10, 11). Recently other research workers in 
this country and abroad have been giving increasing attention to this area, from 
different points of view, but all reaching the same general conclusions concerning 
the necessity of studying reactions to the immediate job as one of the most impor- 
tant variables influencing morale (1, 2, 3, 8). 

What about our third major finding: namely, the relative independence between 
attitudes toward supervision and toward the job? Was it to be expected that workers’ 
attitudes toward their foremen should have no significant influence upon their 
attitudes toward their immediate jobs, and vice versa? It is suggested that this 
finding may not apply generally. It may well be a special circumstance, peculiar 
to automobile assembly line and similar mass-production work. In many industries 
the foreman determines for his men what the nature of their immediate job will be. 
The foreman makes assignments from one job to another, provides or fails to pro- 
vide variety at work, and controls or varies the pace of working. Where this is true, 
close association between attitudes toward the job and toward the foreman would 
be expected. 

However, on the assembly line the foreman’s role is different (9). He has little 
opportunity to give a worker a different or easier or more interesting job, since 
most of the jobs are the same. The amount of work to be performed by each 
operator is largely determined not by the foreman, but by the ‘work standards 
department’. The pace of working cannot be varied by the foreman, since it is 
regulated by the speed of the moving line over which the foreman has no direct 
control. Consequently, most assembly workers do not perceive the foreman as 
primarily responsible for the liked or disliked characteristics of their immediate 
jobs. It is possible to have a good job and a disliked foreman, or a good foreman 
and a hated job. The foreman does not necessarily get blamed because the job is 
disliked—he is part of the system, and ‘it’s not the foreman’s fault’. Nor does he 
necessarily get the credit when the job is liked. Workers with the most favorable 
opinions of supervision often described steps taken by their foreman to try to 
counteract the pressures and irritations of the job, but there was little any foreman 
could do to alter the basic characteristics of the work. 

The findings of this study suggest that because an assembly-line foreman exer- 
cises little control over the nature of the workers’ immediate job, the workers’ 
attitudes toward the job and the foreman are independent of each other. At the 
same time these assembly workers’ total attitudes toward the company were 
usually related to how they felt either about the foreman or about the job. This 
implies that improvements in attitudes either toward supervision or toward the 
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job will improve overall attitudes to some extent, but that neither area of possible 
change by itself will be fully effective in improving’ overall attitudes toward the 
company. Management can improve worker morale by making it easier for fore- 
men to establish constructive and satisfying relations with their men. This can be 
done through seeing to it that foremen are treated with understanding by their 
superiors, since foremen’s behavior toward their men depends in such large part 
upon upper management’s behavior toward foremen (9, 13). Management can also 
improve worker morale by consciously counteracting the impersonality of mass- 
production technology and by introducing more variety and individual responsi- 
bility in the work through such measures as job enlargement and job rotation 
(10, 11). If the foremen are made the agents by which such changes in the immediate 
job are accomplished, attitudes toward supervision will improve at the same time, 
because then workers will begin to perceive the foremen as responsible for the 
desired changes in the nature of the job itself. The significance of this study is that 
improvements in supervision and in the immediate job are called for. Improvements 
in either area by itself are not likely to be effective. 
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Natural Disaster and Political Crisis in a 
Polynesian Society 
An Exploration of Operational Research 


II 
JAMES SPILLIUS 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


THE description of events on Tikopia in Part I of this paper showed how two 
anthropologists departed from the conventional role of the academic anthro- 
pologist in a crisis situation. In recent years there has been much discussion of 
what the role of the anthropologist is and should be.! Departures from ‘pure’ 
anthropology are variously described as applied anthropology, action anthro- 
pology, technical advising, participant intervention, and operational research. 
Although there is little agreement on what each of these terms means, there are 
several issues that keep recurring in the discussion of them. Should anthropologists 
confine themselves to ‘pure’ research? Why do administrators make so little use 
of anthropological writings? Is it possible to do research that is simultaneously of 
theoretical and practical importance? Can social change be studied in process, and 
should anthropologists try to affect the course of such change? Many questions 
concern ethics and values, among them: can anthropologists, as scientists, take a 
moral stand on anything connected with their work? Is it morally right to supply 
administrators with information that they may use in a way the anthropologist 
disapproves of? Should anthropologists take issue with government policy or accept 
it as given? What are the anthropologist’s responsibilities to the people he studies 
and works with? It is not my purpose in this paper to answer each of these ques- 
tions specifically, but I hope to give some partial answers by drawing out the 
broader implications of my experiences on Tikopia in what I have chosen to call 
operational research.2 

Operational research is here defined as the attempt to produce an effect on 
processes of social change while they are being studied.3 

Throughout this paper I have tended to discuss the social anthropologist in 


1. Much of this discussion is contained in Human Organization, the journal of the Society for 
Applied Anthropology. See especially editorials in Vol. 9, No. 3; Vol. 10, No. 2; Vol. 11, No. 2; 
Vol. 13, No. 1; and Vol. 14, No. 2. For a recent definitive paper representing the views of many 
British social anthropologists on the relation between anthropological research and social needs, 
see L. P. Mair (12). 

2. A discussion of anthropologists’ views on these issues, particularly on the relation of 
Government and anthropologist (omitted here for reasons of space), wili appear at a later date. 

3. This definition is very close to Holmberg’s definition of ‘participant intervention’. ‘His (the 
participant observer’s) job is to assist the community to develop itself and to study the process 
while it is taking place.’ (Holmberg, 8, p. 26.) 
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operational research in terms of a role. But the fact that the situation is a changing 
one means that operational research itself is a process and cannot be rigidly defined 
as a set of role prescriptions. Actions that may be appropriate at one phase, such 
as my assuming command on the day of the ‘evil fono’, described in Part I, may be 
inappropriate at a later phase of the process. The precise techniques the opera- 
tional research worker uses depend on the problem he must deal with and on the 
developing situation he is part of. But it is possible to state in general terms some 
of the principles of operational research that emerged on Tikopia and that might 
be useful in other field situations. 

1. The unit of study in operational research is Government and indigenous com- 
munity, and especially those members of each group who interact with one another. 

In social anthropology Schapera (16) and Fortes (5) clearly express the impor- 
tance of treating European and native groups as one community when studying 
a process of culture change or contact. Gluckman further underlines and gives 
vivid illustration to this point (7). Although the theoretical importance of treating 
European and indigenous community as one social system has long been recog- 
nized, it is not always put to practical use in applied anthropology. Colonial situa- 
tions are usually analysed either as the administration of an indigenous com- 
munity, or as the indigenous community’s reaction to colonial administration; 
the assumption is that there are two distinct social systems instead of one, and the 
essential process, the interaction of colonial administration and indigenous com- 
munity is not fully analysed. 

In a colonial situation there are several specific relationships such as those 
between master and servant, bishop and local priest, plantation manager and 
labourers, Government and chief or headman, doctor and medical assistant, 
trader and customer, and so on. It is with such specific contexts of interaction that 
the operational research worker must. deal. Schapera, in particular, stresses that 
certain offices like District Commissioner and Bishop are of such a nature that the 
indigenous group cannot avoid taking them seriously in the conduct of their 
affairs (Schapera, 16). In most places these offices are occupied at the moment by 


- Europeans. But it is not inconceivable that they will be occupied by members of 


the indigenous people, as has indeed happened in several territories. 

In Tikopia the problem was primarily to improve communication between the 
Government officers and chiefs, overseas labourers, and the Mission, and between 
chiefs and labour recruiters. These were the relationships that needed to be clari- 
fied and for which a modus operandi had to be agreed on. I did not try to study the 
Government hierarchy in itself, nor did I try to improve communication between 
its various levels. My isolation prevented this, and in any case Government felt 
no need for such study. With regard to the Tikopia, I did not succeed in improv- 
ing communication between the factions or in helping them resolve their own 
conflicts—nor did I even try to do so. This does not mean that operational research 
cannot be carried out within a community that is part of a larger society. In fact 
it was begun in the study of the operations of such a community, the R.A.F. 
(Dobbs, 1), and has been further developed in studies of factories (Jaques, 9; 
Rice, 15). But on Tikopia the most pressing and immediate problem was the rela- 
tion between Government and chiefs; the partial solution to this problem had 
repercussions throughout the Tikopia social struciure, solving and creating prob- 
lems in turn. 


2. Since the unit of study is Government and indigenous people, the anthro- 
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pologist must occupy a position outside both systems, especially outside the Govern- 
ment hierarchy. This is defined by Dobbs as the sine qua non of operational 
research (Dobbs, 1, pp. 29-30). If I had been a member of Government, I should 
not have been in the advantageous position of being able to interpret both sides to 
one another as freely as I did;4 I could not have worked as quickly towards the goal 
of placing responsibility for dealing with outside problems upon the Tikopia. 
Similarly, if I had been completely identified with the Tikopia, I should have had 
difficulty in seeing Government’s point of view. 

I was exceedingly fortunate in having a good working-relationship with 
Government. Several factors contributed to this. Basically I agreed with Govern- 
ment on policy. Government shared my feeling of sympathy for the Tikopia and 
my desire to help them. The officials were men of high calibre and they were fully 
prepared to make decisions quickly and realistically. I had easy access to all levels 
of the Government hierarchy. Without this kind, or at least some degree, of co- 
operation with Government, operational research would be impossible. 

According to this principle, the anthropologist is studying and has relations 
with both Government and indigenous people but is not fully identified with either. 
This raises the question of the possibility of a community, whether Government or. 
indigenous people, being able to assimilate a role for which they have no precedent 
in their social structure. The anthropologist may have a perfect conception of his 
role and play it perfectly, but if it is not known or comprehended by the society 
there may be little or no communication. The fact must be faced that the anthro- 
pologist, wittingly or not, is assigned a number of roles. He has to begin with those 
that are understood; then, as the study proceeds, he can develop the operational 
research role, which he has preconceived. Awareness of the potentialities of the 
operational research role rather than its precise definition is the important first 
stage. 

Operational research, then, cannot be carried out unless both Government and 
indigenous people are willing to give positive sanction to the anthropologist. For 
the primitive society, particularly if it-is isolated and unsophisticated, this is likely 
to be a rather academic question. They may object with passive resistance but they 
are usually not in a position to keep the anthropologist out. With Government the 
situation is different, for unless they give their active assent, this kind of research 
becomes impossible. I should hazard the guess that Government officials are most 
likely to welcome the idea of operational research if they feel there are administra- 
tive problems in the area but that these problems are not so serious as to appear 
insoluble; or if conditions are basically in good order but more and speedier com- 
munication is required for adequate formation and execution of policy. 

The anthropologist’s position outside the hierarchy should also be maintained 
in the financing of operational research. In the development of such work it seems 
advisable that financing should take place in phases. In the initial phase the anthro- 
pologist would most probably be paid by a private foundation. In a second phase, 
when the nature of the work is better understood, he would be paid by a distant 
branch of Government; financing by the local government would identify the 
anthropologist too closely with its interests. In a third phase operational research 


4. For a brief discussion of the difficulty of anthropologists becoming administrators, see Tax 
et al. (19, p. 181). For a discussion of anthropologists as permanent technical advisers to adminis- 
trators, see Fosbrooke (6) and Moffett (13). 
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would be financed by the local unit of study, the Government and the indigenous 
people. This would imply considerable sophistication and monetary development 
of the indigenous community. At the present time many indigenous peoples can 
pay only in food, housing, and the enormous prestige which even now anthro- 
pologists are frequently accorded by the groups they study. The status and atten- 
tion given to an anthropologist by a primitive community should be recognized as 
payment for services that the anthropologist provides with little difficulty to him- 
self, services which the indigenous people may find it impossible to procure for 
themselves. 

3. Both parties involved must recognize that a problem exists and there must be 
some agreement in principle about its solution. Both Government and Tikopia 
agreed that people should not die of hunger, that violence should be prevented, and 
that labour recruiting should be more strictly. controlled. Violent antagonism 
between Government and Tikopia would have impeded or made impossible a 
satisfactory solution to these problems. It is doubtful whether a government 
would want a social anthropologist to do operational research if relations between 
Government and governed were openly hostile or if complete tranquility were the 
order of the day. 

But in some field situations the recognized problem: is not the essential one. 
One of the tasks of the operational research worker is to point out that the vital 
problems are not always the obvious ones, as in the case of the inaki, when Govern- 
ment was unaware of the political implications of the rite. Mair also suggests that 
anthropologists can make themselves most useful if they ‘. . . do not seek to recom- 
mend action so much as to lay a finger on maladjustments, to indicate trends, and 
to check the accuracy of current assumptions’ (Mair, 11, p. 187). This view is also 
expressed by Schapera (17, 18) and is exemplified by Firth’s discussion of the social 
aspects of the Colombo Plan (3). While I agree in general with this point of view, 
I should add that although the anthropologist may not seek to recommend action, 
nevertheless when he indicates trends, which amounts to making interpretations of 
the indigenous people to Government, he is in effect implying a course of action. 

4. The main task of operational research is the continuous interpretation of 
events to both parties of the social system, enabling them to take one another into 
account in their decisions and formation of policy. Operational research is con- 
cerned with a situation that is constantly developing and changing, and the most 
helpful interpretations are those rendered while the process of change is going on.5 
Problems are dealt with as they crop up instead of being saved up, as so often 
happens in applied anthropology, for recommendations in a report written some 
time after leaving the field, by which time the problems and the government per- 
sonnel will probably have changed. As Evans-Pritchard has pointed out (2), reports 
written after leaving the field are most useful to the administrator as general back- 
ground information. If administrators have time and interest—which in many 
areas they have not—such reports can deepen their sociological understanding. 
But anthropological monographs are written primarily for other anthropologists, 
and as the discipline becomes more advanced technically, the monographs become 
more and more difficult for the administrator to understand and apply. (Forde (4) 
and Schapera (18) both make this point.) Administrators require special reports, 
to meet their needs. But in my view it is even more important that specific prob- 


5. For a similar point of view see Kennard and Macgregor (10, pp. 839-40). 
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lems should be dealt with on the spot, preferably in person, instead of only in a 
written report. 

5. The operational research worker should assume professional as distinct from 
personal responsibility for his actions. Professional responsibility is not easy to 
define. Its precise meaning is known only for those arts or professions such as 
medicine and law that have had a long history of public practice and service. In 
the full professions a code of ethics has been established governing standards of 
work and relations with the public. The doctor or lawyer, by virtue of his training, 
is expected to assimilate the conscience he will share with other members of his 
profession. He is handed a formal reminder of it on graduation day. In the case of 
social anthropologists, no such standardized code governs their relations to the 
people they study, for anthropologists do not provide a regular, continuous service 
to clients. Anthropologists do of course adhere to an academic code of ethics, but 
this relates to university affairs rather than to the provision of practical services to 
clients. For these reasons I view social anthropology as an academic discipline and 
not as a profession. I am not suggesting here that anthropologists may achieve 
full professional status only through carrying out operational research. I am stating 
that professional responsibility is a necessary component of operational research. 

As a first attempt to define professional responsibility in an anthropological 
field situation, I should say that it means accepting the consequences of one’s 
presence in the area and attempting to understand how it affects the life of the 
community, not only in the present but in the future as well. It means working 
towards the goal of leaving both Government and indigenous community—but 
particularly the Tikopia in the case reported here—better able to cope with such 
problems as may arise after the anthropologist has gone. 

I am sometimes asked if what I did on Tikopia was any different from what any 
European would have done. No anthropologist, however set he was on sticking to 
the role of observer, would have done nothing in this situation. A Government 
officer, a trader, even an entomologist would most certainly have tried to prevent 
violence and to help the Tikopia get food. But professional responsibility implies 
more than coping with an immediate crisis. On Tikopia it meant working towards 
the long-term goal of leaving Government and Tikopia better able to communicate 
with each other and to make realistic decisions in terms of each other. 

The idea of professional responsibility has many implications. First, the field 
worker’s position outside the hierarchy implies an attempt at impartiality towards 
both sides, which in all probability can be maintained. But this does not mean that 
the field worker has no effect on the situation, or that he is a detached observer. 
Claims that one is only an observer, a recorder of facts, a disinterested spectator, 
are phrases of cant, or they indicate self-deception. When Government and inform- 
ants ask the anthropologist a question, his answer is in fact an interpretation. 
On Tikopia several difficult incidents might have been avoided if I had recognized 
from the outset that what the Tikopia really sought was clarification of Govern- 
ment’s attitudes and intentions and not simply information. To vexing questions, 
silence itself is treated as an answer. 

Second, having accepted the fact that his mere presence has some effect on the 
situation, the anthropologist must constantly make judgments about the course of 
action most likely to achieve the long-term goal of leaving the people studied better 
able to cope with their problems. On Tikopia I decided that at this stage of their 
contact with the outside world, it would be best to try to get the chiefs and maru 
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to cope with the political crisis. It would have been easier to have presented 
Government with one spokesman and representative of the Tikopia, Robinson 
Vaka. Nevertheless I chose the more laborious and difficult course of getting all 
the chiefs to approach Government individually or as a group through an inter- 
preter of their own choosing. While Robinson Vaka would have been speedier and 
more efficient, using him exclusively would have only postponed the day when 
Government would have had to discuss and clarify basic issues with each of the 
chiefs. Supporting Robinson exclusively would have undermined an already 
weakened traditional authority, which in my judgment would have reduced the 
society to chaos. My judgment may have been wrong. But at this stage it seemed 
best to keep Robinson in his traditional role as a ‘strong maru’ and to bolster the 
chiefs’ prerogative of dealing with external affairs. 

In retrospect, it appears that I made several errors of judgment, partly because 
T was learning as I went along, and partly because I was not fully aware of the effects 
of my own sympathies and prejudices at the time. My direct intervention to prevent 
violence, for example, although necessary at the time, could probably have been 
avoided if I had not been trying previously to withdraw into the observer role. 

I think that some of the ‘objective’ information I gave to various officials was 
heavily slanted so that they would come to the policy decision I considered best. 
I am still convinced that this bias in what I then considered factual information 
resulted in a just solution, but it was also motivated by my anxiety to get Govern- 
ment to take back the task of command so that I could recapture my former role 
as an impartial observer of the Tikopia instead of being their commander. It occurs 
to me that at the time of Mr. Davidson’s visit, when I was so busy shedding my 
‘command’ role in Tikopia, by suggesting policy to him in his dealings with ng 
Tikopia I was actually once again issuing commands to them in an indirect way. I 
did not realize this at the time, but I see now how interpretations can be so dis- 
torted unintentionally as to make only one decision possible. It is a rare man 
whose supposed objective statements are not coloured by hidden subjective 
elements in his personality. The only antidote to this all too human foible is the 
awareness by the anthropologist that he is capable of committing it. 

Another error of judgment, both naive and emotionally based, was my expecta- 
tion that the Melanesian priest on the island would have the same code of ethics 
as a European priest. He had the Western status but not the Western norms of the 
position. In retrospect, it is evident that my naiveté blocked my understanding of 
the fact that he had to act in a way personally objectionable to me not only to 
satisfy the Mission’s expectations of him, but also to survive in the famine. If I 
had been more aware of my biases at the time I might have reduced somewhat the 
increasing tensions between the Mission and the Christian chief on the one hand 
and the pagan chiefs and myself on the other. 

Endemic factionalism is a common characteristic of many small communities. 
Working through or closely with a faction may stabilize the situation while the 
operational research worker is on the spot. It does not remove the conflicts or 
guarantee that the people will be able to cope with new conflicts without fitting 
them into old factional patterns. There is no doubt that I was ‘captured’ by the 
pagan faction. I think it more than possible that one can avoid the pitfall of act- 
ing spontaneously according to one’s personal feelings of sympathy for one faction 
and antagonism for the other. But I do not think that an anthropologist living in a 
small community can avoid emotional identification with the people in it. He must 
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have recreation and he must work in the company of other people if he is living in 
isolation with them. For the period of his field trip he is bound to have special 
friendships with persons of the community in which he lives. It is difficult indeed 
to have an ascetic morality guiding what has to be gregarious behaviour. 

The anthropologist’s personal responsibility for his everyday behaviour depends 
partly on the mores of the people he is living with and partly on his own character. 
But the split from his professional responsibility cannot be complete. The important 
questions are whether his behaviour jeopardizes his professional responsibilities 
and how it affects his relations to the groups with which he is working. In brief, 
the anthropologist cannot avoid being fitted into the local social system through 
being assigned pseudo-kinship status and roles, adopting some of the local mores, 
and forming special sympathies and prejudices; but he can avoid acting uncriti- 
cally according to his sympathies without being aware of what he is doing. The 
object is not to eliminate these prejudices and sympathies, which is impossible, but 
to be aware that they do colour judgment and interpretation. It is just as important 
to recognize that one cannot clarify everything and that clarification itself may be 
biased as it is to be in a position to make an interpretation. The point is not to fulfil 
a role for the sake of fulfilling a role. The point is to know what one’s aims are, how 
best to fulfil them, and when and why one is departing from a preferred mode of 
conduct. 

In work of this kind special problems arise over publication and the communi- 
cation of confidences. It seems to me the principle to be followed here is that if 
repeating a confidence is likely to have repercussions or to cause embarrassment to 
any of the people involved, it must be treated as a secret. But practices that can 
only be termed criminal by the European administration, such as infanticide and 
sadistic punishments and abortion, do occur in primitive societies, either through 
ignorance of European law or through the heavy pressure of tradition. Should the 
research worker report to Government the individual cases? If it is an undesirable 
practice, the important issue is not that it does occur, but why it occurs. Such 
explanation will be far more valuable to Government for long-range understand- 
ing and control than any immediate punishment it may choose to inflict. If a 
specific case is reported to Government, it has no option but to act immediately 
on the information. But I think such practices can be discussed with Government 
in such a way as to indicate that they are probably occurring but can be understood 
and controlled by indirect means. 

Publication of matters concerning the Government with whom one has enjoyed 
a confidential and cooperative relation, without discussion of the material before- 
hand, amounts to a betrayal of confidence. It would make cooperation in future 
work extremely difficult for oneself and for other anthropologists. As primitive 
peoples become more westernized and more sophisticated, the same rules of 
confidence will apply to them. 

6. Operational research has a double aim: (a) the conceptual aim of contributing 
to the analysis of social processes and social change, and (b) the practical aim of 
effecting a change in the situation under study. 

(a) The conceptual contribution of operational research rests on the recognition 
by social anthropologists that all primitive societies change continually, not only 
because of external influences, but also because of internal developments. No 
anthropologist can seriously entertain the idea of a community immune from all 
change, or, as Nadel put it, no anthropologist would now want ‘to preserve them 
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(primitive peoples) in a sort of living museum or anthropological zoo, presumably 
in order to study them undisturbed’ (Nadel, 14, p. 11). Any attempt by Govern- 
ment or anthropologist to prevent change would be defeated not only by mis- 
sionaries and traders, but also by such people as the Tikopia themselves, who 
desire, welcome, and are willing to pay the price of social change. 

In anthropology social change is often studied by examining a primitive society 
at two separate time periods, but this approach is limited because it is frequently 
difficult to tell what has gone in the interim. Or an attempt is made to identify long- 
range trends, a method that is much easier to use when there are historical records 
of past developments. In operational research, change is studied while it actually 
occurs. The operational research worker makes predictions and sees whether they 
are valid. The advantage of this method is that one can study the exact mechanisms 
of social change. The disadvantage is that many social changes take so long to run 
their course that they are not completed while the anthropologist is doing his 
field work. Field trips of two to three years would allow one to deal with short- 
term changes, but the analysis of general trends would require historical records or 
return field trips. 

In operational research the ideal is an experimental situation in which variable 
factors can be controlled by the experimenter. This ideal is rarely approached 
in most groups, but certain types of social change have been very effectively 
planned and studied by operational research, especially in industrial situations. 
Thus Rice was able to study the socio-technical system of weaving in a cotton mill, 
to predict what form of work organization would be most appropriate, and to 
show that when this form of organization was adopted production went up 
(Rice, 15). 

On Tikopia I could not make this precise, controlled sort of experiment. I did 
make predictions, but, with the exception of the migration scheme and the effect 
of the sophisticates, they were not concerned with general social change. They dealt 
with such problems as crops, time of recovery, and the likelihood of violence. 
Most of these forecasts‘turned out to be inaccurate. Fortunately Government 
put me in the position to correct these mistakes. Allowed this luxury of correction, 
my subsequent interpretations and predictions in these matters proved reasonably 
accurate. In the case of migration, my prediction was correct, but it was of little 
use to Government because, in terms of resources and organization, the recom- 
mendation could not be implemented in a hurry. 

It is sometimes asked if this sort of activity is research or just inquiry. If the 
criteria of research are a systematic formulation of the problem, collection of data, 
and testing of hypotheses, then operational research can be classified as a scientific 
endeavour. It differs from other disciplines in that the standards of work are more 
exacting, since hypotheses are tested immediately and there is little room for 
speculation about their validity. Operational research is most effective in analysing 
short-term processes and changes. Their interpretation by the anthropologist and 
the practical application of his interpretations affect the process of change. But, 
what is more important, he is able to follow up the results of his efforts and to 
correct his errors of interpretation or the method of applying them. But such a 
concentration on social process and change need not preclude the collection of 
conventional anthropological data. Indeed, such data are essential for proper 
understanding of social processes, and on Tikopia I should have been seriously 
handicapped if I had not been able to build on Firth’s previous work, 
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Several aspects of Tikopia social organization were clarified because I watched 
them changing in response to crisis. It became apparent that the chiefs could deal 
with external crises and people (hurricanes and Government), but that they could 
not do much to cope with internal violence. This was not their province. The maru 
coped with the internal problems of the island and applied the rigorous discipline 
so alien to the general permissive behaviour of the chiefs towards their people. 

Through the activity of the maru, especially the charismatic leader, Robinson 
Vaka, there was a sudden development of the institution of the fono, and a decline 
in the fono as the crisis lessened. This indicated that the fono was an emergency 
institution that lay dormant in normal times, being used only in situations of crisis. 
The function of such an institution in a society without written records can be 
learnt only by observation. It also indicates that the development of an institution 
is not necessarily an irreversible process of social change. One needs to observe the 
whole process of rise and decline to be sure of this point. This raises questions of 
some interest: in future crises and changes will the fono be used again by the young 
sophisticates to achieve power and to bring European notions of authority and 
legal sanctions to the island? Will the young sophisticates again shift from a revo- 
lutionary position to one of support of traditional authority? Or will they actively 
campaign to weaken further the power of the chiefs and older maru? The nature of 
the kinship and land-holding systems and the present policy of Government preclude 
the abolition or overthrow of chiefs, but do not preclude a loosening of traditional 
mechanisms of social control. 

Another set of processes may also be indicated briefly. On Tikopia a series of 

methods was employed by the people in coping with the crisis. At first they made 
an attempt at a realistic solution in proposing migration of labour to the New 
Hebrides, but this was frustrated. The Tikopia propensities for idealizing indi- 
viduals and spawning rumours were then intensified and given impetus. This was 
followed by a struggle for power between factions and an attempt at a violent 
solution of their problems. After this had been averted, tension remained but was 
controlled by the reinforcement of the dominant institutions, the chiefs and the 
fono, and the lead was given in control of punishments and theft by a charis- 
matic leader. Plans for migration were begun, but interest in them declined as the 
situation improved. These phases of development may be compared with reac- 
tions to similar crises in other societies. Although such a comparison is beyond the 
scope of this paper, it might yield results of predictive value. 

(b) The practical aim of operational research is twofold: (i) to effect changes in 
the situation while the anthropologist is in the field, and (ii) to leave the social 
unit, that is, Government and indigenous people, better able to cope with their 
problems in terms of one another. 

Certain short-term practical results can be assessed for Tikopia. Rice was fairly 
distributed. Violence was kept under control. The traditional authority structure 
was strengthened. All these results, as I said earlier, with the possible exception of 
the last, might have been achieved by any European taking personal initiative. But 
an understanding of such features as factionalism, the roles of chiefs and maru, 
the function of the fono, and the inaki, requires specialist training if interpretations 
of some lasting.use are to be made. 

Other results were gained by my attempts to get the Tikopia to take respon- 
sibility for their own decisions. Communication with Government and with traders 
was greatly improved, Their interpretations of Government decisions were more 
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realistic in terms of Government policy. The Tikopia realized their responsibilities 
in economic relations with the outside world, although I do not think they were 
necessarily better able to cope with these themselves. 

Judging from recent reports, it would seem that the Tikopia understood what 
I was trying to do while I was there, but have not yet reached the point where they 
feel they can dispense with someone who will live with them and interpret Euro- 
pean governmental aims to them and their own aims to Government. Mr. Pat 
De Burgh Thomas got to know the Tikopia well in his last three years as manager 
of the Lever Brothers plantation on which Tikopia labourers worked. He was 
extremely fond of them and received in turn rather hectic Polynesian affection. 
Before he left the Solomons, he was asked by the Tikopia to stay on the island, and 
they made fantastic promises for this eventuality. They explained, ‘We don’t need 
another chief; we have our chiefs; but we need a man like you who will explain 
our mind to Government.’ In brief, it seems that the Tikopia wanted a man outside 
the hierarchy who could interpret the attitudes of each side to the other. It is also 
clear that if the job on Tikopia had been officially defined as operational research, 
I left before the task at hand was fulfilled. In any attempt to control social change, 
it is only too true that for every problem solved, a dozen more are created. 

The issue of paganism versus Christianity on Tikopia was evidently resolved 
after a disastrous influenza epidemic in July-August 1955. Many people died, 
including two pagan chiefs. According to recent reports, all the remaining pagans, 
chiefs included, were baptized into the Christian faith. There are no details on the 
factions, the fono, or the powers of the chiefs and maru. 

Another practical point from the Tikopia experience concerns the phases of 
the food crisis—from hurricane to famine recovery. Comparison with similar 
disasters in places with like conditions might be of predictive value, especially in 
the timing of relief supplies. It would seem that it takes three to four months for 
acute food shortage to develop after a severe hurricane on an isolated tropical 
island like Tikopia. This is the period of grace for organizing and distributing 
relief supplies. On Tikopia ten tons of rice, enough for two weeks, were sent four 
months after the hurricane, but this was not enough to halt the increasing shortage 
of food. The food shortage became a famine in the sixth month. Seven months 
after the hurricane twenty tons of rice were sent, enough for four weeks. It would 
seem that once the death-rate starts to increase because of malnutrition and lowered 
resistance to disease, relief supplies cannot be counted on to arrest it immediately; 
on Tikopia the death-rate began to decline four to six weeks after the second ship- 
ment of rice. The Tikopia experience also suggests that relief should be timed to 
arrive after the fallen crops have been eaten but before people are driven to tear up 
unripe crops from the ground. If the population can be persuaded to subsist almost 
exclusively on relief supplies for a four- to six-week period so that growing crops 
remain almost untouched, the speed of recovery is hastened by proportionately 
more than four to six weeks. 

The practical aims of operational research can only be achieved if the social 
anthropologist shows some sensitivity to the social structure of the government 
he is dealing with. Too frequently anthropologists are so obsessed with the exotic 
elements of their field work that they forget by whose courtesy they are able to 
conduct their investigations. This does not mean that an anthropologist must 
agree with government policy; but it does mean that he demonstrates his ineptness 
in his subject if he offends officials by disregarding courtesies or proper acknow- 
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ledgement of those occupying the offices of government. It is curious that some- 
times anthropologists embarked on ‘objective’ studies display compassion and 
understanding for the indigenous community but find it much more difficult to 
take a dispassionate view of Government as a social system. If an anthropologist 
is engaged in operational research, he cannot identify himself exclusively with the 
interests of the indigenous people; he must also think in terms of government policy 
for a wide area. Such policy he may or may not find repugnant. If he does not find 
broad government policy too disturbing, then his only real concern is with govern- 
ment policy on specific problems. My expectation would be that in most cases 
policy connected with a specific problem and its solution would not involve to any 
great extent the moral or political beliefs of either anthropologist or Government. 
If the anthropologist disagrees fundamentally with general government policy, 
such disagreement would soon become obvious, and would pose the choice 
between compromise of beliefs and the expediency of solving an immediate prob- 
lem on the one hand, and adherence to general moral or political beliefs on the 
other. Thus operational research would not be possible in all situations. But all too 
frequently anthropologists who disagree with general colonial policy seek to take 
issue with it at the local level, where it is only executed, not formed. 

But these are issues for which no general rule can be stated; they are decisions 
that only individuals can make for themselves, without reference to a directive. 
But these decisions must be made primarily in terms of the government one is deal- 
ing with, as it is they who hold the power of implementing directed social change. 

Thus, in a practical sense, the chief value of operational research (and here I 
am paraphrasing Dobbs) is that it couples the capacity of a technical analysis of a 
given situation from someone outside the organization with the recognition of 
what is possible in terms of resources. The social anthropologist presents the 
administrator and the indigenous people with an analysis that is not only relatively 
impartial but also immediate, an analysis that can be realized in action. 


SUMMARY 


PART I 


1. A severe hurricane in February 1952 on the small, isolated Polynesian 
island of Tikopia caused a famine accompanied by political crisis. A frustrated 
attempt at a realistic solution—extensive labour migration—was followed by 
increasing tension, stealing of food, threats of violence, and wild rumours. After 
relief supplies arrived stealing continued. An acute struggle for power developed 
between the adherents of the traditional authority system and the adherents of 
the native Mission. A young sophisticate who had worked abroad became a 
charismatic leader. He supported the Mission and opposed the pagan chiefs. He 
and his followers advocated capital punishment of thieves. Open violence was 
averted by the intervention of the anthropologist. The charismatic leader then 
threw his weight behind the pagan chiefs and their maru (executive officials). He 
used his authority to develop a system of controlled punishment, organized the 
enforcement of a strict code of rules for protecting the crops, and helped to plan a 
migration scheme. Regular political meetings (fono) were held to deal with the 
crisis. The traditional leaders, their power reinforced by Government, assumed full 
public responsibility for the maintenance of order and the recovery of the island. 
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Communication with Government and understanding of its policies were improved. 
The food supply gradually increased, and even after a second hurricane in 1953, 
order was maintained. Interest in migration disappeared when the food shortage 
was over. 

2. Two anthropologists, Professor R. Firth and the author, had come to 
Tikopia in 1952 to study social change. The crisis forced them to assume other 
roles besides the traditional research role of the academic anthropologist. They 
first acted as advisers to Government, which could not maintain frequent com- 
munication with Tikopia normally because of its isolation. Then they acted 
temporarily as executive officers of Government in the distribution of rice. After 
Firth left in August 1952, the author attempted to be an objective detached observer, 
then of necessity intervened directly in Tikopia affairs, after which he gradually 
developed an operational research role. 


PART II 


3. Operational research is here defined as the attempt to produce an effect on 
processes of change while they are being studied. The principles of operational 
research that emerged from the Tikopia experience are described as follows: 

(i) The unit of study is Government and indigenous community. 

(ii) The anthropologist must occupy a position outside this unit. He must not 
be completely identified either with Government or with the indigenous com- 
munity. 

(iii) Both parties involved must recognize that a problem exists, and there must 
be some agreement in principle about its solution. 

(iv) The main task of operational research is the continuous interpretation of 
events to both parties of the social system. 

(v) The operational research worker should assume professional responsibility 
for his actions. This means accepting the consequences of his presence in the field, 
and attempting to work towards the goal of leaving the social unit better able to 
cope with its problems after he has gone. It also requires awareness of how his 
own prejudices, which cannot be eliminated, affect his sociological analysis. 

(vi) Operational research has a double aim: (a) the conceptual aim of con- 
tributing to the analysis of social processes and social change, and (5) the practical 
aim of providing an analysis of immediate problems that can affect the situation 
under study. 
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Organizational Control Structure 


A General Descriptive Technique as applied to 
Four Local Unions' 


ARNOLD S. TANNENBAUM AND ROBERT L. KAHN 


MUCH interest of late has been focused on the importance of the control function 
in organizations. Cartwright has pointed out that ‘a major deficiency of our theories 
of group psychology and of social psychology generally is that we have been soft 
on power’, and he has reviewed a number of studies that demonstrate the import- 
ance of this variable in interpersonal situations (1). Some effects of varying conditions 
of control within an organization have been discussed by Worthy, who points out 
that delegation of control to local autonomous groups within a large organization 
has a favorable effect on morale (8). A recent experiment performed by the Human 
Relations Program of the Survey Research Center has likewise demonstrated the 
effects of differing conditions of organizational control on the involvement and 
satisfaction of employees within a business organization.? 

The results of these studies emphasize the importance of control as a social- 
psychological variable, especially for the understanding of organizations. There are 
a number of reasons for this importance. First of all, by definition, control is the 
capacity to manipulate available means for the satisfaction of needs (4). Control is 
basic to the distribution of rewards and punishments within the organization. What 
a person gets out of an organization depends in part on who controls the available 
stock of rewards within the organization, or, more generally, on who determines 
the way in which the organization shall operate. Control processes, of course, are 
an essential aspect of the functioning of an organization. They help circumscribe 
idiosyncratic individual actions and keep them conformant with the rational plan 
of the organization. Organizations require conformity and the integration of diverse 
processes. It is the function of control to see that organizational requirements are 
properly met, and the ultimate goals of the organization achieved. 

Control has further social-psychological significance because of its association 
with types of political systems. Democracy is described as control by the citizens 
and their representatives. Dictatorship can be characterized as a highly centralized 
system of control, with ultimate power concentrated in one or a few persons. 
Oligarchy and Jaissez-faire, communism and fascism, refer to different systems of 
control, to the distribution of control among people in different social positions, 


and to the extent to which the behavior of an individual is subject to the control 
of others. 


1. The authors would like to thank Angus Campbell, James K. Dent, Eugene Jacobson, and 
Daniel Katz for their helpful comments concerning this paper. 

2. This work was begun under the general direction of Daniel Katz, and was directed by Nancy 
C. Morse and Everett Reimer. The authors would like to acknowledge this study in particular for 
laying the ground-work for many of the ideas discussed in the present article. For a brief relevant 
description of this project see N. C. Morse, E. Reimer, and A. S. Tannenbaum (5). 
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Control, as a social-psychological variable, is important for another reason. 
Psychological predispositions to types of control systems are developed early in 
life. The infant’s behavior is controlled by persons upon whom he is extremely 
dependent, and the process of socialization involves the imposition of controls by 
parents, teachers, and other ‘authority figures’. In this growing-up process, a 
pattern of responses to control is developed. Control takes on an emotional 
meaning. 

Control, then, is important as a variable because it relates to the satisfaction 
of important human needs, because it has broad social and political implications, 
and because it has acquired an emotional meaning for people. A very general 
notion upon which this investigation is based states that differences in control 
systems within organizations will make for numerous and widespread differences 
in the functioning of those organizations. 

It is our objective in this paper to illustrate a descriptive technique for the study 
of organizational control structure. Although this method is largely in an explor- 
atory stage, it nevertheless helps clarify certain aspects of control in organizations. 
It appears further to suggest new dimensions of importance. 

The data represented below are taken from a study of membership participation 
in four local unions. The unions chosen for study are. of the industrial type, are 
within a size range of 300-850 members, and are located in Michigan. They were 
chosen to differ in their level of membership participation as measured by attend- 
ance at meetings (regular and special), member activities at these meetings (such 
as raising and seconding motions, asking questions, etc.), involvement in committee 
work, and voting in union elections. The locals are assigned fictitious names, and 
are called, in the order of their level of membership participation: National, 
Sergeant, Ensign, and Walker.3 

We shall be interested below in exploring the control characteristics of these 
locals as they relate to participation, and shall discuss tentatively the relationships 
among aspects of control, ideology, and uniformity behavior in unions. 


THE CONTROL GRAPH 


We have chosen to represent the control structure of our locals in terms of a 
general schema that we have called the ‘control graph’. The horizontal axis of this 
graph represents a scale of hierarchical levels in an organization. In many local 
unions this scale would run from the rank-and-file members at the low end through 
various office levels to the president at the high end. (In a business organization, it 
might include the employees at one end; various supervisory groups at intermediate 
levels; and the board of directors, or president of the board, at the other end.) 
The vertical axis of the control graph represents the amount of control instituted 
by these various hierarchical levels. This may vary from none to a very great deal of 
control. Thus, ‘having a great deal of control’ means that persons at the hierarchical 
level under consideration determine in large degree the specific actions and policies 
of the organization. ‘Having no control’ on this dimension means that all persons 


3. Participation in the four locals was measured by means of a written questionnaire adminis- 
tered to a random sample of about 150 members in each local. The rank order of locals obtained 
in this way corresponds to independent judgment made by international officers. 
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at a given level have no ‘say’ or influence in determining the policies and actions of 
the organization. 

We can now create a curve by plotting and connecting the points that show the 
amount of control characteristic of each hierarchical level. One can conceive of such 
control curves assuming various shapes and levels. For example, one curve may 
have a negative slope, indicating that the amount of control instituted at successive 
levels increases as one goes up the hierarchy. Such a curve might be a relatively 
straight line, indicating regular increases in control from one level to the next 
(Figure 1), or it might have a positive or negative acceleration. In some organiza- 
tions, there may be very little increase in the degree to which the various levels 
institute control until the top of the organization is reached; there a great increase 
takes place. This type of organization is controlled by only a few individuals 
(Figure 2). It is conceivable too, for the curve to decline as one moves up the 
hierarchy. An organization in which the leader has little power relative to the 
body politic would yield such a picture (Figure 3). A curve of this kind does not 
necessarily identify a figurehead or ineffective leader. This shape of curve applies 
also to an organization where individuals at the lower levels as a group have more 
control than the individuals at the uppermost level, even though these may be 
active and effective leaders. 

Some organizations may be characterized by a relatively flat curve. Such a curve 
may be /ow and flat, indicating a very low degree of control throughout the organi- 
zation. A laissez-faire or anarchic situation, for example, would be described in 
these terms (dotted line in Figure 4). On the other hand, a flat curve might be high 
on the vertical axis, indicating that people at all levels in the organization have a 
great deal of influence (solid line in Figure 4). The difference between these two flat 
curves, one low and one high, illustrates a general postulate concerning control 
curves, that the shape of the curve may remain constant while the general height of 
the curve varies. In other words, the relative power of different hierarchical levels 
might be the same in two organizations that nevertheless differed greatly in the 
absolute amounts of control exercised. Important differences in organizational 
functioning would be expected to accompany such variations in the general height 
of the control curve, despite the fact that the shape of the curves remained the 
same. 

Control curves give us, by implication, a good deal of information about an 
organization. It can be seen from the preceding diagrams that the height and shape 
of the control curves tell us something about how control is distributed in an 
organization and also something about the total amount of control that is instituted 
in that organization. This latter dimension, total control, is indicated by the general 
height of the control curve, or more properly by the area under the curve. It is to 
a large degree independent of the shape of the curve. Total control may vary while 
the general shape of the curve remains the same. On the other hand, the general 
shape of the curve may vary while total control remains constant. 

Data on total control, together with information on the distribution of control 
within the organization, should provide an effective method of describing important 
aspects of the control structure in an organization. For example, a high flat curve 
suggests that many persons in the organization have a lot of ‘say’ on many issues. 
A low flat curve indicates that no one has much to say about any issue. In the 
former we have the picture of an active, relatively strong organization eliciting the 


involvement and participation of a large segment of its members. The latter implies 
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a relatively weak, inactive, Jaissez-faire organization. In the extreme case there is 
question as to whether or not the agglomeration of persons involved in such a 
situation can be called an organization at all. 

In order to derive control curves for the locals studied in the present research, 
the amount of control instituted by individuals at varying levels in the union hier- 
archy was ascertained. The hierarchical levels include the membership at the low 
end, the president at the high end, and the executive board and bargaining com- 
mittee somewhere between.4 We have operationalized control at these various levels 
by asking judgments of our sample of respondents. This means, of course, that we 
are measuring control in terms of member-perceptions rather than by more objec- 
tive means. We are making the assumption that an accurate picture of control in 
these locals can be derived as an average of all the members’ judgments. The validity 
of this assumption remains to be tested fully, but in the present instance it received 
some confirmation from the observations of the authors and the judgments of 
international officers. The four questions employed in this connection are: 


1. ‘In general, how much do you think the president has to say about how things 
are decided in this local?’ 

2. ‘In general, how much do you think the executive board has to say about how 
things are decided in this local?’ 

3. ‘In general, how much do you think the plant bargaining committee has to say 
about how things are decided in this local?’ 

4. ‘In general, how much do you think the membership has to say about how 
things are decided in this local?’ 


Each of these questions was answered by checks on a five-point scale ranging 
from ‘a great deal of say’ to ‘no say at all’. Figure 5 represents the control curves for 
the four locals based on the data from the above questions. 

A number of comparisons are possible from these curves (p. 132). 


1. within-local differences in the extent to which various hierarchical levels exercise 
control, 


2. between-local differences in the extent to which any given hierarchical level 
exercises control, 

3. between-local differences in the general shape of the curves, 

4. between-local differences in total control—the general height of the curves.5 


In the following discussion, it will not be possible to explore in detail each of 
these potential lines of analysis. We will attempt, however, to include in our obser- 
vations points illustrative of all four types of comparison. 

An examination of the curves tells us immediately that within each local the 
several hierarchical levels appear to institute different amounts of control, although 
the differences are more marked in some locals than in others. In order to evaluate 
more precisely which of these visible differences represents significant increments of 
control, statistical tests were performed on the differences between the amount of 


4. It is obvious that we are not dealing with equal scale units along the abscissa, and that the 
ordering of executive board and bargaining committee is somewhat arbitrary. While it is clear 
that these groups fall between the president and the membership, their relative positions are 
uncertain. 

5. This is operationalized in the present study simply by adding the amount of control for all 
of the groups—the membership, executive board, etc.—in each local. 
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control exercised by the membership of a local and the amount exercised by each 
of the officer levels—president, executive board, and bargaining committee. In 
National, the membership as a whole has a significantly greater amount of control 
than either the bargaining committee, executive board, or the president.§ In Ensign, 
the membership as a whole is significantly higher than the executive board and the 
president, but does not differ significantly from the bargaining committee. In 
Walker, the membership does not differ significantly from any other group, but 
a suggestive difference exists between the membership as a whole and the president. 
In Sergeant, the membership is significantly higher than the president, but it does 
not differ from the other groups in the local. 

An examination of the curves for between-local differences in the amount of 
control exercised by a given hierarchical level calls attention to some differences 
that offer corroboration of information obtained earlier by observation and from 
the comments of international officers. For example, the sharpest contrast between 
locals is that between the amount of control exercised by the membership in 
National, the local highest in member-participation, and that exercised in Walker, 
the local lowest in participation. National had been cited by international officers 
as a local in which the membership was especially active in decision-making. 

A similar comparison can be made in terms of the amount of control exercised 
by local presidents. Sergeant stands out among the four locals as having the most 
influential president. This is substantiated by direct observation of this officer, by 
the reference of the international officers to his ‘tight political machine’, and by his 
election to seven successive terms of office. At the time of this measurement no 
other local president had served more than a year. 

Comparisons in the shape and height of the four curves can be discussed 
simultaneously to some advantage. The curves for Walker and Sergeant are both 
relatively flat, but the amount of total control in these two locals differs sharply. 
Sergeant is high in total control, while Walker is relatively low. National stands out 
as having a relatively steep curve. It is the only local where no other group ranks 
above the membership in amount of control. In Ensign and Sergeant the bargaining 
committee ranks first and in Walker the executive board ranks first, although these 
within-local differences are not significant. While a definitive characterization of the 
four locals should not be attempted on the basis of these data alone, National 
appears to conform most closely to the ‘democratic’ model, while Walker more 
closely approximates the Jaissez-faire model. Sergeant’s high total control with 
lower membership control suggests a kind of oligarchy or ‘élite’ government, while 
Ensign appears to conform least to previously discussed prototypes.? 

Although the membership as a whole ranks high on the control curves, this does 
not imply that each member individually has more influence than each officer 
individually. The average member, though part of a group having a great deal of 
influence in the local, is very markedly less influential than the president, for ex- 
ample. The power of the membership is distributed among a large number of 
people; that of the president is in the possession of one person. Moreover, although 


6. The t-test for paired differences was employed here. The 5 per cent level of confidence is 
accepted as a criterion of significance. Differences at between the 5 and 10 per cent levels are 
referred to as suggestive. 

7. It should be remembered that these classifications are inferred from the curves and are not 
the basis for the curves. The essential element in our discussion is the curve itself and not the types 
associated with it. 
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in one local the membership is the single most powerful group and in the other 
three the second most powerful group, the membership cannot be considered 
(except perhaps in National) to be more influential than the other groups combined. 
The above data seem to suggest that, while the membership does have very high 
influence in each of these locals, the officers (including the president, executive 
board, and bargaining committee) as a group might have more. Their influence 
would be dominant if the officers were to act in a concerted manner, as a single 
tight-knit group. . 


THE APPLICATION OF CONTROL CURVES 


Many questions and hypotheses relating control to other functions in organiza- 
tions have been proposed in the literature. For example, how does control relate to 
conformity behavior, to participation, to leadership characteristics, to the ideology 
or philosophy of an organization? What effects do such variables have on the control 
structure of an organization, and in what ways are they affected by that structure? 
The limited sample of four locals of course precludes any definitive answer to such 
questions; however, by way of illustrating the application of control graphs, a 
number of tentative conclusions are suggested.® 

The control graphs suggest that some current hypotheses about organizations 
might be sharpened if they were stated in terms of specific dimensions of control 
(such as its hierarchical distribution or the total amount of control instituted by 
all hierarchical levels), rather than in more global terms. For example, let us take 
a question around which conflicting hypotheses have been generated: what are the 
implications of inter-organizational conflict on control processes within the oppos- 
ing organizations? One school of thought maintains that ‘Continued . . . antagon- 
ism between corporations and unions prevents the latter from sinking into bureau- 
cratic sloth. Merely to survive, the union must remain vital, democratic and 
militant’ (2). On the other hand, we have the widely held belief that conflict between 
organizations may lead to the tightening of control by the leadership. 

The data of the present study suggest that conflict between organizations is 
related to the total amount of control exercised in these organizations, but not 
necessarily to the hierarchical distribution of that control (see Table 1, p. 135). The 
rank order of the four locals with respect to amount of conflict with management 
is identical with their rank order on total control, but apparently unrelated to the 
slope of the control curve (i.e. distribution of control).9 

On the basis of these data, we might hypothesize that the most immediate effect 
of conflict with management is to increase the amount of control within the local. 
The rationale for this hypothesis might be developed along these lines: conflict does 
not necessarily imply who should exercise control, but merely that control should be 
exercised. Conflict increases the organizational problems implicit in idiosyncratic 
behavior. This may serve as an incentive for concentrating control in the hands of 
a few or for increasing the total amount of control in the organization in other 
ways. The important thing is that the organization be more tightly and ‘efficiently’ 


8. A. Tannenbaum discusses more thoroughly the rationale and implications of the relationships 
sketched in this section in (7). See also a forthcoming book by the authors. 

9. The ordering of locals with respect to union-management conflict was done a priori, on the 
basis of information obtained from company and union officers. 
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controlled. During conflict (or certain other crises), there may be a greater sen- 
sitization to and acceptance of control throughout the organization, not merely at 
the lowermost levels. We are therefore led to the hypothesis that inter-organiza- 
tional strife will create an increase in total control—but not necessarily exerted at 
the top of the organization. The distribution of this control in time of crisis is 
determined by other factors, as it is in more restful periods. 

What factors do determine the distribution of control? One general view states 
that the specific external functions that the union performs have an important effect 
on how control is structured within the union. For example, Hoxie argues that 
‘business unions’, which strive exclusively toward the achievement of such specific 
‘bread-and-butter’ goals as higher wages, shorter hours, and pensions, tend to 
emphasize internal discipline and autocratic control (3). Howe and Widick make 
the complementary suggestion that unions that are interested in broader social 
functions and problems (political action, the general welfare of the community, 
organizing the unorganized) tend to be democratically controlled (2). 

In the present study, members were questioned directly regarding their level of 
interest in eight different issues, each of which had been judged by the authors to 
represent either ‘broad’ or ‘bread-and-butter’ goals. Member-responses were com- 
bined to form indices of interest level in each type of goal. Evidence from these 
data, summarized in Table 1, lends some support to the hypothesis that an interest 
in broad and general goals for the union may be correlated with the observance of 
democratic procedures (positive sloped curve). However, interest on the part of the 
union in bread-and-butter issues does not appear to be correlated, positively or 
negatively, with democratic procedures. This no doubt reflects the fact that a union 
may have an interest in both types of goal; an interest in broad issues does not imply 
lack of interest in bread-and-butter problems. 

A final example of the application of control curves can be given brief mention 
here, with a summary of the relevant data in Table 1. This involves the phenomenon 
of conformity or uniformity of attitudes and behaviors in unions. Uniformity was 
measured in this study in terms of the inverse of the variance on a number of items 
chosen a priori to reflect union norms. These items include perceived norms about 
voting, attending meetings, and helping out on strikes; the frequency of sanctions 
against members for failure to perform the above functions; the intensity of member- 
involvement in the union, and the alacrity with which members utilize union 
channels for the expression of grievances. Uniformity, like inter-organizational 
conflict, appears to be associated with total amount of control, rather than with 


TABLE 1 RANK ORDER OF LOCALS ON CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THEIR CONTROL 
STRUCTURE AND OTHER VARIABLES 
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the distribution of control within the local. Thus, in the present sample, greatest 
uniformity is found in Sergeant, which ranks first in total control; there is least 
uniformity in Walker, which ranks last. 


FURTHER IMPLICATIONS AND QUESTIONS 


The above discussion is intended to illustrate briefly the application of control 
curves to testing relationships between aspects of control and other organizational 
factors. Some further implications and questions relating to the use of these curves 
are summarized below. 

1. The curves characterize in terms of two continuous variables a number of 
organizational types that have hitherto been treated as important but discrete. Such 
concepts as democracy, autocracy, and /aissez-faire as distinct types or classes of 
control structure are brought into a single schema. We are thus provided with a 
unitary way of looking at these types, and at the same time working with the many 
variations between these extremes. A democratic control structure in unions might 
be diagrammed as a control curve having particular shape. This curve would be 
high for the rank-and-file and relatively low for persons in the upper hierarchy. 
The autocratic model, on the other hand, might present a somewhat different 
picture. This curve would be low for the rank-and-file and relatively high for those 
at the top of the hierarchy. Laissez-faire involves still another picture—one that is 
low for all levels of the hierarchy; no one has any appreciable control over the 
organization. The converse of /aissez-faire would be described by means of a curve 
high at all points along the hierarchy. This would be a highly regulated type of 
organization, perhaps characterized by a large amount of internal political activity 
and clique-formation. Although such a control pattern would seem to be as interest- 
ing and important in its implications as /aissez-faire, it has been neglected in social 
studies. Needless to say, the infinite variations between these extremes are also of 
interest; it seems likely that a full understanding of control in organizations will 
come, not alone through studies of democracy, autocracy, and /aissez-faire as pure 
types, but through. studies that examine the full range of control patterns in 
organizations. 

2. The control curves of course emphasize the importance of control in organi- 
zations, and provide a means of taking a more holistic view of it. Studies of leader- 
ship, influence, and power in organizations can be made within such a framework. 
Leadership, for example, is not simply the influence of one isolated person by 
another, but a process in which the persons involved are placed at various points on 
the organizational control curve. It can be expected that such leadership processes 
and behaviors will be affected by the positions of the actors on this curve, and also 
by the general shape of the curve itself. Some research data already available point 
in this general direction. For example, Pelz finds that a leader is effective with his 
subordinates to the extent that the leader himself has influence in the organizational 
hierarchy (6). 

Questions in this area that deserve further investigation include the following: 
What effect does varying the relative power positions of leaders and followers have 
on leadership processes? What implications do varying shapes of control curves 
have on leader-follower behavior? Is there an optimum curve for achieving maxi- 

mum leadership effectiveness, and for other criteria of organizational functioning? 
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Is the supervisor in an organization high in total control confronted by a set of role 
requirements different from those of the supervisor in an organization that is 
relatively low in total control? 

3. The control curve presents a picture of the control distribution in an organi- 
zation. Organizational control, however, is a more fluid and dynamic process than 
is suggested by the control curves, which reflect the situation at a given point in 
time. The question of alignments and coalitions is one that should be considered. 
For example, one group may be lower than another in the amount of control it can 
institute in the organization, but it might add to its effective control by aligning 
with a third group. Groups might do this on a temporary basis relative to a specific 
issue, or they might form a more permanent faction or clique. If some rough 
assumptions about the additive properties of control can be tentatively accepted, 
certain judgments about the effects of various types of alignments might be made. 
For example, in an organization with an extremely steep curve, one group may be 
so powerful that no combination of opposing groups can overpower it. In an organi- 
zation with a relatively flat curve the balance of power may be so delicate that any 
shift in the alignment of sub-groups may change radically the control situation. 
Such an approach leads into the intricate question of political processes in organiza- 
tions, and suggests that an investigation of such processes could be carried out with 
the use of control curves. 

4. One might speculate about the psychology of control in connection with 
these curves. One analysis of interest would entail plotting the control curves for 
all the organizations to which a given individual belongs: his work, his social 
groups, his family, etc. From this we can derive a control profile for the individual. 
These profiles can be expected to vary considerably from person to person, with 
some rather extreme types being manifest. One, for example, would be the individual 
who has relatively little control in any of the organizations to which he belongs. 
Another, and perhaps more rare type, is the individual who has relatively high 
control in all of the organizations to which he belongs. Still others will have differ- 
ing degrees of control in the various types of organizations and groups to which 
they belong. An analysis of the psychological correlates of such differing patterns 
of control for individuals should be extremely rewarding. Their entire psychology, 
their way of looking at life, their general attitudes, their aspirations and levels of 
satisfaction would be expected to differ markedly.1° 
5. There are, of course, many questions with regard to the use of the control 


curves as an analytical technique. These refer to methodological as well as theoretical 
difficulties: 


(a) The units of measurement are problematical. Scaling of equal units along both 
the abscissa and ordinate would be ideal. This has not as yet been done, and is 
complicated by the fact that organizational hierarchies do not conform to simple 
statistical assumptions. 

(b) The relationship between the actual control structure of an organization and 
the structure as perceived by its members and leaders requires further exploration. 
An accurate measure of the actual control structure is by far the more difficult to 


10. The data of the present research suggest the hypothesis that active union members differ 
from inactive members on this control profile; actives tending more in the direction of ter 


control in the organizations to which they belong, while inactives tend in the direction of lower 
control, 
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obtain. Although we have assumed that the measures employed in the present study 
accurately reflect the control picture as it actually exists, we recognize the need to 
test this assumption. 
(c) There are aspects of control in organizations that appear to have broad implica- 
tions, but are not fully reflected in the control graphs as they are presently drawn. 
The graphs do not give information about the mechanisms by which control is 
exercised, although these may modify greatly the effects of a given level or amount 
of control. For example, control may be exercised through the dispensation of 
rewards, the institution of sanctions, or through combinations of these. In organi- 
zations and political systems, control may be exercised directly, or indirectly through 
the employment of agents or representatives. While the graphs are designed to 
describe the amount of control that individuals at various hierarchical levels exer- 
cise, they do not describe the means through which this control is exercised. 
(d) These curves may be better diagrammed in terms of specific areas of control 
rather than in terms of general (global) control in the organization. If specific areas 
are used, a satisfactory way of integrating these to provide an overall picture must 
be developed. 
(e) The curves discussed above are based on what we have called active control. 
The actor is doing the controlling. Curves can also. be drawn in terms of passive 
control. In these cases the actor is being controlled. The relationship between these 
two types of control needs further investigation. It would be informative in examin- 
ing the control structure of an organization to consider simultaneously the passive 
control curve (the extent to which persons at various levels in the hierarchy are 
controlled) and the active control curve (the extent to which they are doing the 
controlling). An infinite number of variations are possible but a number of proto- 
types might be chosen for special study. For example, is the autocratic model 
one where active control is great at the top of an organization and small at the 
lower levels, and where the slope of the passive control curve presents the reverse 
icture? 
: Does the democratic model imply a reversal of the above curves? Is ‘responsible 
leadership’ distinguished from ‘autocratic leadership’ by the fact that the former 
has both high active and passive control? Is the ‘responsible’ leader, in other words, 
controlled as well as controlling? The president of a republic, for example, has 
considerable power (active control) but in turn he is also subject to many constraints 
(passive control). The leader in a dictatorship, on the other hand, may have a great 
deal of power, but relatively few constraints. The implications of the various shapes 
of active and passive control curves and the combinations of such’ curves deserve 
further investigation. 
(f) A type of hypothetical curve might be plotted describing the amount of control 
and the distribution of control that is desired by the membership. This may or may 
not correspond to the actual control structure. If these two curves, actual and 
desired, were superimposed, the discrepancies between them (perhaps best thought 
of in terms of the area between them) would be expected to have an important 
bearing on membership participation, involvement, and loyalty to the organization. 
In an organization where the actual control curve differs sharply from the desired 
curve, the area between these curves is great, and we would predict a corresponding 
degree of dissatisfaction, frustration, and disaffection among the members. Contrast 
this with a second hypothetical organization having the same actual control struc- 
ture but in which the desired control curve corresponds more closely to the actual 
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curve. We would predict for this organization a greater degree of membership 
satisfaction and loyalty. 

We have only begun to think about this problem, but past psychological research 
suggests the importance of discrepancies between what individuals want and what 
they get. Although the actual distribution of control appears to have direct implica- 
tions for the satisfaction of members, the difference between the actual and desired 
curves may make an additional contribution to our understanding of the implica- 
tions of control. 


While the control graph is primarily descriptive, it has both conceptual and 
operational advantages. It helps one think about the process of control and it offers 
specific operational indices for characterizing and measuring aspects of control in 
organizations. It opens up to the process of scientific testing a number of hypotheses 
that have been discussed primarily in speculative terms. 
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tional structure, supervisory practices, productivity, and morale. Among his publi- 
cations are The People Elect a President (written with Angus Campbell), Human 
Organizations and Worker Motivation, Some Recent Findings in Human Relations 
Research (written with Daniel Katz), and Morale and Productivity. 
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A Psychological Model for the Study of 


Social Assimilation' 
RONALD TAFT 


ASSIMILATION has been regarded by some sociologists, notably Park and Bur- 
gess (20), as one of the basic social processes. Social psychologists, however, usually 
either neglect the concept entirely or use it synonymously with socialization (e.g. 
7, 22). And yet assimilation refers to a most important aspect of person-group 
relationships: namely, the cognitive and behavioural changes that occur as an 
individual transfers his membership from one group to another. Whenever the 
norms of these groups are inconsistent with each other, some degree of personal 
adaptation is usually required before the individual can effectively transfer his 
membership. Thus, considering the important role played in social adjustment by 
group memberships, it seems appropriate that social psychologists should devote 
more attention to the process of changing these group memberships. The studies of 
socialization are concerned mainly with the acquiring of group memberships ab 
initio, but we should not neglect the special case where a person, already a member 
of a group, is re-socialized as a member of a new group. 

Our working definition of social assimilation as applied to the study of in- 
dividual behaviour, is the process whereby, as a result of social interaction, a person 
transfers his membership from one group to a second group whose norms are incon- 
sistent with those of the first.2 This is the process that occurs when immigrants or 
group members assimilate to a prevailing national culture. This is the most common 
instance in which the term assimilation is used, but it is too often overlooked that 
the same process occurs in almost every area of group relations. Some typical and 
important examples are: social class mobility, religious conversions, imprisonment, 
internment and rehabilitation, army induction, industrial induction, joining a social 
or residential group, marriage (in some instances), and starting at a new school. 

The literature, whether psychological, sociological, or romantic, abounds with 
descriptions of the assimilation of individuals in the above and other similar 
situations, but these descriptions are largely disconnected and little scientific use 
can be made of data obtained in one situation for an understanding of behaviour 
in the other. Admittedly, there are some fundamental differences in the various 
types of situation, for example, the degree of ‘ego-immersion’ involved, the control 
exercised by the group over its members, or the permeability of the group to new 
members, but it should be possible to delineate some of the more basic variables 
that apply to all assimilation situations. 


1. This theoretical analysis has been assisted by a grant given by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to the University of Western Australia. 

2. This definitior is oriented towards changes in one individual in relation to his group member- 
ships, but where the interaction occurs between potent or large numbers of members of the two 
groups, the result may be the formation of a new all-embracing group; that is, all of the interacting 
persons ‘assimilate’. See (25) for further discussion of this aspect of assimilation. 
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Ultimately, the full explanation of the various types of assimilation will require 
the integration of the social sciences, and, in fact, this problem might well prove to 
be an eminently suitable focusing-point for exploring the possibilities of collabora- 
tion between the separate disciplines. However, the study of assimilation is very 
complex indeed and too little work has as yet been done to analyse the variables 
involved in even the one well-studied aspect, that of assimilation of immigrants. 
Perhaps the outstanding attempt to handle the different levels of abstraction in- 
volved in this problem is the study by Eisenstadt on the absorption of immigrants 
in Israel (6). That author brings to bear on the problem analyses deriving from 
psychological, sociological, cultural, historical, and economic material, but the 
existence of large gaps is obvious. 

Before we can go on to the study of the factors determining the course of 
assimilation, we need to analyse more carefully our dependent variable, the assimi- 
lation process itself. The present paper will be largely devoted to that purpose. 
Does assimilation refer to accommodation, acculturation, social acceptance, con- 
vergence of norms, or self-identification? All of these are relevant and are, in a 
sense, stages in a process, the ultimate end of which involves complete absorption 
or merger. Our primary task will be to analyse the stages of assimilation and to 
consider the extent of their co-variation and some possible sequences in which they 
may occur. Some reference will also be made to possible connections between 
certain sequences and personal or social disorganization. 

In this paper the emphasis will be laid on the social-psychological level, the 
level of such concepts as attitudes, frames of reference, social motivation, ego- 
involvements, beliefs, reference groups, role expectations, and role behaviour. The 
approach adopted probably owes more to Newcomb’s pioneering study of attitude 
change at Bennington College (16) than to any other single study, but obviously 
there is a vast body of psychological literature that is relevant. Some of the relevant 
studies have been ecological, e.g. the study by Newcomb just referred to or the 
American Soldier studies (24); other studies have selected some limited aspect for 
investigation under controlled conditions, e.g. communication and persuasion (10), 
or the relation between social status and frames of reference (1). The use of rigorous 
controls facilitates the study of single relevant variables, but it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to vary in the laboratory some of the factors that may be important 
to a full understanding of the assimilation process as it occurs in an actual social 
situation. Studies of the basic learning processes involved in socialization, such as 
conformity, imitation, suggestion, sympathy, contagion, convergence, and identi- 
fication are also relevant. Such studies, however, tend to ignore the effect of the 
subjects’ previously existing group memberships or their behaviour in the test 
situation, and therefore the application of their results to the study of assimilation 
must be made with reservations. 


THE STAGES OF ASSIMILATION 


Membership in a new group implies a number of things including: a mutual 
willingness on the part of the new and old members to communicate with each 
other with some degree of social intimacy, consensus between the members on 
norms and values, the allocation and acceptance by the members of certain role 
requirements, and some degree of identification with the group. The model that 
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follows attempts to handle each one of these aspects of group membership in 
relation to the person who is assimilating. 

To simplify our model as far as possible let us suppose that a person, X, is a 
member of Group I, a voluntary membership group. He identifies himself with this 
group and accepts its ‘fundamental social norms’, i.e. the beliefs, reference points, 
and role expectations whose acceptance by the members is of importance to their 
membership and to the continued existence of the group. Let us suppose, further, 
that there is a second group, Group II, which differs from Group I on these funda- 
mental norms. X is in communication with Group II, and eventually he withdraws 
from Group I and becomes a member of Group II. This is the simplified prototype 
with which we shall concern ourselves, but we should note that in practice the 
situation is likely to be more complex in a number of respects. First of all, we have 
assumed that the norms of Groups I and II remain stable during the period of 
assimilation, whereas the norms of one or both of them might easily change as a 
result of their interaction (25). If the norms of the two groups converge, X as an 
individual may assimilate without giving up his membership of Group I, that is, 
without passing through a marginal stage. But in practice this is an exceptional 
case. Usually, new entrants or would-be entrants to a group have little effect on 
the norms of the group until they have become fully accepted members of that 
group. We shall therefore concern ourselves more with the ‘monistic’ type of 
assimilation rather than with the ‘interactionist’, while admitting that as more and 
more former members of Group I join Group II the differences between the groups 
are likely to diminish. 

A further simplification that we make is to consider the case of only two groups. 
In practice a person’s behaviour is a resultant of several group memberships, and 
as Eisenstadt has shown (5), the efficiency of assimilation is influenced by the 
existence of multiple reference groups. 

We have postulated that Groups I and II differ on some fundamental norm, 
and in such cases it is not uncommon for the two groups to be hostile to each 
other. In our present model we shall assume that the groups are not in a state of 
overt hostility, as this condition would force individuals to mask any assimilation 
tendencies from one another until the transition could be made by a sudden 
saltation. Our focus is on the transition stage itself and we therefore wish to deal 
with situations where it occurs gradually. The ‘instantaneous’ type of transition, 
however, is interesting in itself; for example, the dropping of Communist Party 
membership, or defection from one side to the other in the Cold War (some 
examples of this process are given in 12). 

To return to our model. The ‘dramatis personae’, so to speak, are as follows: 

X, a member of Group I, moving into membership of Group II. 

The members of Group I. 

The members of Group II. 

The larger society of which Groups I and II are segments. 

In our assimilation chart, the stages of assimilation are set out in two columns, 
A ‘internal’ and B ‘external’, The internal stages represent the behavioural field of 
the individual, X, himself and are expressed in terms of the intervening variables of 
social psychology—judgements, attitudes, norms, identifications, etc. The external 
stages represent either publicly observable behaviour on the part of X or the attitude 
and behaviour of members of Group II and society at large; all of these parties may 
or may not act consistently with regard to X’s assimilation at any point in time. In 
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ASSIMILATION CHART 
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Stage A. Internal to X B. External 
1. Knowledge of Group II Assumed knowledge Actual knowledge 
culture 
‘Cultural learning’ 
2. Attitude to Group IT Favourable attitude to Active seeking by X of 
(i) the members (i) interaction with Group IT 
(ii) the norms members 
(iii) own membership of (ii) participation in its 
Group II activities 
(iii) membership 
3. Attitude to Group I Unfavourable attitude to Withdrawal from 
(i) the members (i) interaction with Group I 
(ii) the norms members 
(iii) own membership of (ii) participation in its 
Group I activities 
(iii) membership 


4. Role assumption 


Conformity to perceived role 


Conformity to actual role 


‘Accommodation’ requirements of Group II requirements 
5. Social acceptance Perceived acceptance by Actual acceptance by 
Group II into social Group II 
intimacy 
6. Group membership Self-identification with Identification of X with 
‘Identification’ Group II Group II by 
(i) Group I members 
(ii) Group IIT members 
(iii) Society at large 
7. Convergence of norms Perceived congruence between Actual congruence between 


“Congruence’ 


own and Group II norms 


own and Group IT norms 


the sequential pattern of the assimilation process the internal and external stages 
interact with each other; for example, actual social withdrawal from participation 
in Group I (Stage 3B) activities might well be the consequence of perceived accept- 
ance by Group II (Stage 5A). The stages described in the chart are not expressed in 
the only possible order, although they roughly represent a likely progression. A 
point to note however is that the onset of one stage is not intended to imply the 
completion or elimination of an earlier one. The stages overlap and subsequent 
stages might reinforce and restimulate earlier ones. 

Let us now look at the descriptions of the various stages. We have attempted 
to provide an operational anchorage for them by suggesting a method of measuring 
the stage reached by X at any particular time in his transition from Group I to 
Group II. 

We shall illustrate the material by reference to the findings in a number of 
Australian studies. These are the assimilation of British skilled tradesmen in Wes- 
tern Australia (21), the absorption of national trainees into the Australian Army 
(28), the assimilation of former Hungarian intellectuals in Western Australia (4), 
and the attitudes of Jewish citizens of Melbourne (19, 26). 
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STAGE 1 


Cultural knowledge refers to familiarity with all aspects of the culture. This 
includes the group’s institutions and sub-groupings, the attitudes, techniques, 
beliefs, and values of the members, and the reciprocal role requirements within 
the group and between group members and non-members. The most important 
aspects of this cultural knowledge from the point of view of assimilation concern 
the knowledge necessary for X to perform the role requirements associated with 
his status in Group II. Knowledge of the culture of a structurally complex group 
can never be complete even in the case of a life-long member of the group, and 
the newcomer’s degree of knowledge should therefore be judged in comparative 
terms. 

From the point of view of assimilation, a most important aspect of cultural 
knowledge is language or the special argot of the group; not only does this know- 
ledge facilitate other cultural learning, but it also permits maximum group partici- 
pation. Furthermore, the use of the particular argot of a group, for example, 
teen-age groups, is often a symbol of in-group acceptance. Thus, we should expect 
a positive correlation between the active use of this type of cultural knowledge 
and identification with the group (Stage 6). In some situations, however, for 
example immigration, X’s identification with the new group does not occur com- 
pletely until his knowledge of the culture is so great that he can play his role without 
revealing his alien origins, for instance by speaking the vernacular without any 
accent. 

There are undoubtedly individual differences in ability to learn alien cultures 
but we know little at present about the psychological determinants of this 
‘aptitude’. Presumably intelligence, education, and flexibility are highly relevant, 
but so also are situational factors such as X’s motivation, the encouragement and 
assistance provided by Group II, and the gulf between the cultures of Group I and 
Group II. Some of these factors have been dealt with by Eisenstadt (6), but there 
is room for considerably more study in this important area. 

Cultural learning can occur without previous interaction with the group, for 
example, a migrant can learn the vernacular before immigrating, or he can study 
the ‘way of life’ of his destined country. Such learning is likely, however, to have 
a considerable element of assumed knowledge (Stage 1A) that does not correspond 
with objective knowledge (Stage 1B), and unlearning of such misconceptions and 
stereotypes may be necessary before assimilation can proceed. : 

That speed of learning is not necessarily a function of the degree of contact 
with the culture (Stage 2B) or of a favourable attitude towards it (Stage 2A) is 
shown by results in both the National Service trainee and the Jewish citizen studies 
(28 and 26). In the Hungarian intellectual study, however, better English language 
knowledge seemed to follow from visiting Australian homes, i.e. culture contact, 
although again this knowledge did not relate to favourable or unfavourable attitudes 
towards Australia. 

In the long run it is the actual cultural knowledge (Stage 1B) that sibnisiiiinn 
the degree of assimilation at Stage 1. If, however, X assumes that he has such 
knowledge, even when in reality he has not, this can lead to assimilation by giving 
him the confidence necessary to participate in the activities of Group II and thus 
to acquire knowledge about it. This evidently did occur in the case of the Hun- 
garian immigrants, since only those who considered their knowledge of English 
to be good participated socially with Australians. In a similar fashion, favourable 
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stereotypes about Group II held by X, even though false, might enhance his 
acceptance by that group. 

The measurement of Stage 1 will vary according to the area of the culture 
concerned, but in all cases it will be based on an information test. Richardson used 
a test of Australian slang as one measure of acculturation (21) and other studies 
have used tests of ability to predict the modal attitudes of group members on 
various questions (16, 26). The degree of assumed knowledge (Stage 1A) may be 
measured by self-ratings on the information topics. 


STAGE 2 


X’s attitude to Group II has three partly independent facets: (i) towards the 
members as persons, (ii) towards the group norms, and (iii) towards achieving 
membership in Group II. These three aspects can be measured by attitude question- 
naires or they can be inferred from behaviour. Empirical evidence (21) suggests that 
high intercorrelation may be expected between the three aspects of Stage 2A, but 
inconsistencies between these attitudes do not necessarily indicate poor personality 
integration; for example, an immigrant may like Australians as people, but for 
other reasons may not desire to become an Australian citizen. 

Interaction between X and the members of Group II may be initiated through 
a number of circumstances. Propinquity alone can lead to interaction, but Stage IIB 
in our model limits the case to X’s actively seeking such interaction. We should 
note, however, that such activity on X’s part does not always imply a favourable 
attitude. He may be serving some other motive that requires interaction with or 
even acceptance by the members of Group II. This association might in fact be 
repugnant to X, and under these circumstances it seems likely that X will perceive 
the behaviour of Group II members as confirming his unfavourable judgment of 
them (8). Enforced contact does not necessarily lead to favourable attitudes; on 
the contrary, it often results in increasingly unfavourable attitudes, at least in the 
short run. In both the English immigrant and National Service trainee studies, the 
subjects were more unfavourable to the new group after 3-6 months’ close contact 
than they were at the beginning. Studies of the effect of contact with minority 
groups on prejudice (1) also suggest that contact alone does not lead to favourable 
attitudes, although under certain circumstances it may do so, for example the 
integration of Negroes into the U.S. Army (7, pp. 724 ff.). 

Where X is already favourable towards Group II he is likely to seek interaction 
with its members and, eventually, to participate in any of its activities that is 
permitted to him as a non-member. This participation will aid him to increase his 
knowledge of the group culture, and will allow both the group members and himself 
to conduct informal reality tests of each other. Eventually, if X remains favourable 
towards membership in Group II he will take whatever steps are necessary to seek 
such membership, provided that he perceives such entry to be possible. The way 
in which his attitudes towards Group II are likely to be manifested externally is 
very much dependent on the nature of that group, its degree of permeability to new 
entrants, and the conditions of such entry. The future fate of X’s favourable attitude 
is related to the kind of reception accorded his overtures (Stage 5) since a rebuff 
at this stage could easily change the favourable attitudes to unfavourable. 

This reality-testing period is a very delicate one; not only can a misunderstand- 
ing easily nip the assimilation in the bud, but it is also at this stage that lack of 
common norms (Stage 7) or mutual knowledge (Stage 1) lead readily to misunder- 
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standings. In voluntary contact situations, the assimilation process is likely to 
survive this stage only if X has persistent reasons for holding his favourable views 
towards Group II. Such reasons may be a prolonged or intense exposure to favour- 
able propaganda about Group II, or to favourable personal experience with it, or 
X may perceive important instrumental advantages in his belonging to the group, 
or, finally, Group II may hold a high prestige position either with Group I or in 
a larger society incorporating both Groups I and II. This prestige factor often pro- 
vides the drive for a minority group member who continues to seek to participate in, 
and eventually become a member of, a high prestige group in spite of rebuffs and 
even actual physical punishment that may be encountered. This painful process is 
made much easier for X if Group II membership enjoys high prestige with Group I 
members, but in many instances this is not the case; e.g. Roman Catholic to 
Protestant, communist to conservative, worker to management. In these examples, 
X either shares the norms of Group II rather than those of Group I regarding 
prestige, or he is betraying his own values in the pursuit of some ulterior motivation. 


Both of these situations, especially the latter, place considerable strain on his 
adjustment. 


STAGE 3 


X’s attitude towards the above three aspects of Group II can be paralleled by 
his attitude towards the same aspects of Group I, his original membership group. 
We have postulated that Groups I and II differ on some fundamental and incom- 
patible norm or norms, so that it would be logically inconsistent for X to be favour- 
able to the norms of both, no matter what his attitude towards the other aspects 
of the groups might be. In many cases X will be logical in his attitude towards the 
norms, so that, if he is favourable to the norms of Group II then he will be un- 
favourable to the norms of Group IJ. In the long run these favourable and un- 
favourable attitudes respectively are likely to generalize to cover the other aspects 
of the groups. This generalization, however, is not a necessary development, and, 
even though X may eventually seek to shed his membership of Group I (Stage 3B) 
and assume membership in Group II, he still may retain a favourable attitude 
towards the members of Group I. Whether he does so or not is partly determined 
by the prevailing attitude of Group II members towards members of Group I. 
Where the groups are openly antagonistic, X probably will try to dissociate himself 
from Group I members and he may even outdo the other Group II members in 
their expressed antagonism to the opposition group. 

Despite the logical reasons against X being simultaneously favourable to the 
norms of both groups, there are conditions under which this could occur. First of 
all, the incompatible norms may constitute only a small part of Group I’s norms, 
so that X can still find enough harmony between the groups to warrant a dual 
loyalty. Secondly, by using ‘compartmentalization’ as a defence, X can tolerate the 
logical inconsistency and thus avoid, or more likely postpone, the conflict. 

When the groups are mutually tolerant, assimilation can proceed in a manner 
more consistent with good personal and social adjustment. Judging by the reports 
of Craig in Australia (3) and Eisenstadt in Israel (6), the most felicitous assimilation 
occurs when X can change without giving up his membership in his primary group 
(ic. Group I). Under certain conditions, Stage 3 is not essential to the early 
development of the assimilation process, and in any case it is socially and 
psychologically undesirable that this stage should come too early. Stage 3A(i) is 
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actually not essential at all in order to complete assimilation under conditions of 


tolerance. 
The method of measuring Stage 3 is identical with that for Stage 2. 


STAGE 4 


Having determined to seek membership of Group II, it is likely that X will 
attempt to behave in accordance with the role he expects to assume in the group. 
This process has often been referred to as ‘accommodation’, which implies a 
behavioural adaptation without any necessary ego-involvement. Such non-involved 
accommodation could even precede Stage 2, as it sometimes does in the interests 
of harmony. In itself, this would not constitute a part of the assimilation process; 
it is only when it is combined with some of the other stages such as favourable 
attitudes (Stage 2A) or identification (Stage 6) that it does so. On the other hand, 
non-involved role-playing can easily lead to acceptance of the role; what may start 
off as ‘role-playing’ may end up as ‘role-taking’, and thus assimilation might occur 
in spite of the person’s original intentions. For example, a non-communist intel- 
lectual in a communist country who collaborates with the régime in the interests of 
his own well-being and eventually becomes a believing communist himself. The 
psychological mechanism by means of which ego-involvement ‘creeps up’ on the 
role-player seems to warrant special study. Part of the process could probably be 
explained in terms of a person’s need for, or habit of, checking his self-concept 
against feed-back from his own behaviour and from the behaviour of others to- 
wards him. On the other hand, it is also possible that the role-playing might simply 
allow X to become aware of favourable facts about Group II that he would 
otherwise have overlooked. 

Role assumption may occur at any stage in the assimilation process, but 
whether it is likely to enhance further assimilation may depend upon X’s perceptive- 
ness in determining the appropriate role for himself. While a certain amount of 
behavioural adaptation may be required by Group II as an earnest of X’s good 
intentions regarding membership in that Group, premature conformity by X might 
be considered presumptuous and lead to hostility and suspicion towards him. 
Premature role-playing in the absence of true knowledge (Stage 1A) may lead to 
stereotyped behaviour, lacking the subtleties known only to the better initiated. 
This would explain the grotesque behaviour sometimes indulged in by foreigners 
who think that they are completely assimilated. At the same time, many groups 
have special role requirements for persons who are in a stage of transition, e.g. 
initiates, probationers, alien residents, etc., and failure to carry these out, whether 
through ignorance or impetuosity, may set back X’s assimilation progress. 

In Stage 4, the internal aspect refers to conformity to the role requirements as X 
sees them, while the external aspect refers to conformity to the exact role require- 
ments within the particular range of tolerance permitted by the group norms. 
Probably no member of the group conforms completely to these role requirements, 
and so the degree of conformity of the initiate should be considered in terms 
relative to the rigidity and control of the group in this respect. 

The internal aspects of role assumption can be determined by questionnaires 
and interviews with X in which he describes what he considers the role requirements 
to be and how he himself behaves. The external aspect must be the subject of an 
investigation of the actual role requirements of the group itself, and of observation 
of X’s actual behaviour. 
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STAGE 5 


Social acceptance has been placed later in our model than role assumption since 
some degree of accommodation would usually be a prerequisite for such accep- 
tance. This need not be so, however, if Group II wishes to obtain recruits in general, 
or recruits of X’s type in particular. 

It is difficult to define exactly what degree of intimacy is implied by ‘social 
acceptance’. In some groups only a minimum of intimacy is required before X can 
fulfil a membership role in the group (i.e. reach Stage 6). For example, X could fulfil 
a role in certain religious groups by attending the chapel for prayer without neces- 
sarily having any further social interaction with other members of the group—such 
a situation involves only a small proportion of X’s life activities, but it might well 
be quite ego-involving for him, and also satisfying. Some groups virtually place a 
ban on social intimacy between their members and those of some other group, e.g., 
colour castes or certain monastic orders, and yet members of the latter group 
(Group I) do sometimes succeed in joining them. Having become members (Stage 6) 
they then achieve social intimacy (Stage 5). 

A further possible variation is the achievement of a close intimacy between X 
and one or several of the members of Group II without there being any chance of 
X ever becoming a member himself, e.g. the elderly patron of a youth club. This 
social intimacy would normally have a stable basis only where X as an outsider 
accepts the basic norms of Group II (Stage 7), or at least that part of the norms 
which excludes him from membership. The degree to which members of Group II 
can engage in social intimacy with an outsider who is a member of Group I will 
probably be a function of a number of conditions: the attitude of Group II to 
Group I, the importance of social relations to the purposes of Group II and the 
amount of control exercised by Group II over its members. A white Australian 
who becomes too intimate with an aboriginal might be shunned by other whites in 
the district (2), and thus be himself expelled from Group II, rather than being able 
to assist the aboriginal to join it. 


In the normal course of events, however, it might be expected that social 3 


intimacy between X and members of Group II would lead to his becoming a mem- 
ber of it.3 If he does not already have favourable attitudes towards Group II 
(Stage 2), these might well become established as a result of the intimate contact. 
In general, however, Stage 2 will precede Stage 5, since in most assimilation situ- 
ations X, rather than the members of Group II, will be the initiator. In the Hun- 
garian immigrants study, the immigrants tended to invite Australians into social 
contacts (Stage 2B(i)) before they were invited back (Stage 5B). 

The analysis by Newcomb of social interaction as a series of ‘communicative 
acts’ (17) is a valuable way in which to view Stage 5 in its relationship with some 
of the other stages of assimilation, Stage 7 in particular. Stage 5 involves different 
degrees of intimacy, ranging from casual contacts to friendship and marriage. 
Its external aspects (SB) can be measured by the various sociometric techniques 
inspired by Moreno and Bogardus, and its internal aspects (SA) can be indicated 
by X’s predictions concerning the degree to which he is accepted. Presumably, if X 
wishes strongly to become a member of Group II he will tend to exaggerate the 


3. Some of the subtleties in the relationship between the type of social interaction and favourable 
mutual attitudes are dealt with in (27). 
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degree to which he is accepted, and this distortion might well be a useful pointer 
to X’s assimilation intentions. 


STAGE 6 

Identification is a particularly difficult term to define. Perhaps the best definition 
is a purely operational one—‘an affirmative answer to the question “Do you con- 
sider X to be a member of Group II?” ’ This definition is appropriate whether we 
refer to X’s self-identification with Group II or whether we refer to his placement 
as a member of Group II by (i) the members of Group I, (ii) the members of Group 
II, or (iii) society as a whole. In many cases we may infer that X is identified as a 
member of Group II from the overt behaviour of the persons concerned towards 
him; i.e. he is allocated (or permitted to assume) a social role that is consistent with 
such membership. As Nadel has pointed out (15, pp. 147 ff.), the use of names and 
personal pronouns is often a good indication of the inclusiveness and exclusiveness 
of groups. 

The identification of a marginal person’s group membership is made difficult 
when there are inconsistencies in the way different people place that person’s 
membership. For example, when does a person of Jewish origin become a Gentile? 
When he regards himself as one? When other Jews disown him? When an anti- 
Semitic group will accept him? When society no longer regards him as a Jew? Or, 
again, when does an Army recruit become a ‘veteran’? The need for some clearcut 
objective criterion of a person’s group identification is implied in the whole concept 
of ‘membership group’. Probably the most useful criterion for the sociologist is 
‘acceptance as a member by Group II’, but sometimes society will legally recognize 
one or more of the other criteria. 

The position is further complicated by the existence in some instances of degrees 
of membership. As pointed out in Stage 4, Group II may have certain membership 
statuses that imply a tentative acceptance as a member; for example, probationer, 
pledge, proselyte, New Australian. In some groups it may never, or only rarely, be 
possible to proceed from one of these specialty statuses to a universalist one; in 
these cases, X’s complete assimilation is impossible, although it might be available 
to his descendants. 

All of the preceding stages of assimilation may affect the identification of X with 
Group II (Stage 6B), especially the degree to which he has outwardly conformed 
to its role requirements (Stage 4B) and been accepted socially by the group (Stage 
5B). The internal stages, however, probably do not run in the same sequence as the 
external, for example, X may feel himself identified with the group (Stage 6A) 
immediately after he has adopted a favourable attitude towards membership in it 
(Stage 2A(iii)). In such cases identification may occur even where X does not have 
a favourable attitude towards the norms of Group II (Stage 2A(ii)), but where he 
believes that he may obtain some material gain from his Group II membership. 
This may be the case where X’s former group (Group I) is .a more progressive group 
than Group II, so that X has reason to hope that the Group II norms will eventually 
converge with his own. For example, a ‘city slicker’ moves to a country town in 
pursuit of economic gain. In the long run, of course, as a result of continued contact 
and social acceptance X may become more ‘culturally assimilated’ to Group II (see 
Stage 7, below) than he ever expected. 
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STAGE 7 


Since the term ‘norms’ implies ‘built-in’ (ego-involving) standards, which mem- 
bers of a group use in judging their own behaviour and that of others, changes in 
a person’s norms involve a fundamental change in his cognitive habits. Changes in 
norms are usually unconscious; because of ego-involvement it seems probable that 
a person whose norms have changed will resist for some time admitting, even to 
himself, that he has changed. We should therefore expect considerable divergence 
between X’s actual congruence with Group II norms and his own perceived con- 
gruence, and this, in fact, is found (see below). We shall not attempt to analyse in 
detail the reasons for this resistance and lack of insight, but it is probably related 
to a need for maintaining some degree of constancy while so much else is changing 
during the assimilation process. This is the reason for suggesting that convergence 
of norms will normally be the last stage in the assimilation process; even lagging 
behind identification.4 This sequence could be expected especially where, as in the 
example given above, X interacts with Group II without being favourable to its 
norms. This often happens in assimilation situations, for example in the assimila- 
tion of European immigrants in newer countries where the ‘way of life’ is regarded 
as culturally inferior by the immigrant. The attraction of Group II could be some- 
thing other than its norms, which may be adopted only slowly and perhaps imper- 
ceptibly during the course of the assimilation process. 

The conditions under which social interaction leads to convergence of norms 
are still imperfectly known (see Mausner’s review of the literature, 13), but we can 
say with some certainty that convergence will occur fairly readily when X is already 
favourable to the Group II norms. In many cases of assimilation, X may have had 
a preference for these norms even before he associated them with Group II (Stage 
3A) or, at least, before he had any social interaction with the group (Stage 5). This 
preference for Group II norms may have been the stimulus that started X’s move- 
ment out of Group I in the first place, and in such a case convergence with Group II 
norms could be expected to occur comparatively rapidly, if any change at all is 
required to make these norms congruent. 

Results we already possess on the assimilation sequences related to convergence 
of norms suggest that perceived congruence and actual congruence often have 
separate histories. Favourable attitudes to the Group II norms are more closely 
related to the former than the latter. In our study of National Service trainees, 
perceived congruence and actual congruence (Stages 7A and 7B) were found to 
correlate negatively; the more the trainee thought that his values resembled those 
of more senior Army personnel, the less they actually did! Also Stage 7A was not 
related to Stage 1B, actual knowledge of the Army norms. On the other hand, there 
was a close connection between Stages 2A (favourable attitude to the Army in 
various aspects), 6A (identification with the Army), and 7A (perceived congruence 
with its norms).5 In the studies of immigrants (British, Hungarian, and Jewish) 
actual convergence of norms occurred progressively with increased contact with the 


4. In an earlier publication (25) I defined assimilation as ‘the process by means of which persons 
originally possessing heterogeneous frames of reference converge towards common frames of 
reference as a result of social interaction’. This definition is virtually a description of Stage 7, the 
ultimate stage in the assimilation process as outlined in the present model. 

5. The psychological literature provides ample support for the connection between favourable 
attitude and perceived congruence. See for example (14) and (18). Newcomb uses the term 
‘perceived consensus’ where we use ‘perceived congruence’, 
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host culture, but not in the Army sample. In neither case, nor in the Hungarian 
immigrants study, did Stages 2B(i) (seeking contact with Group II) and 7B (actual 
congruence of norms) show any relationship. But in the Bennington Study (16) 
these two stages evidently were positively related, so. once more, we are reminded 
that the relationships between the stages are contingent on the circumstances. 

The proposed method of measuring congruence is to compare X’s own responses 
to an appropriate value questionnaire with those of the members of Group II. 
This method, although convenient, is often too patent and in some cases it is 
possible to use more indirect and subtle means based on projective techniques. 
Perceived congruence, the internal aspect of Stage 7, can be measured by a ‘mass- 
empathy’ test in which X is asked not only to indicate his own values but also to 
estimate the values held by members of Group II. 

At this point we should note that our treatment of convergence to group norms 
has implied that these norms represent a fixed point to which all members of the 
group conform. This is a distortion of the usual position. First of all most of the 
norms represent a range of tolerance—rather than a point—within which variations 
are permitted to the members. Furthermore, groups vary in the degree to which 
they demand conformity from individual members. We cannot require from X that 
he should conform to Group II any more closely than is required of other members 
of the group, excepting in the cases where more stringent conformity is demanded 
from initiates or proselytes. Sometimes, too, Jess stringent demands are made on 
initiates, but then we could hardly speak of complete assimilation if X takes 
advantage of this tolerance. 

Similarly, the members of the group would themselves be limited in their per- 
ceived congruence. We should therefore use the existing group members as a control 
group when we are assessing the degree to which X perceives his norms as con- 
gruent with those of the group. 


This concludes our description of the seven stages. There is much more that 
could be said about the characteristics of the stages and the relationship between 
them. A further step now would be to take each stage separately and analyse it in 
more detail in relation to empirical data, but this will be deferred for another 
occasion. 


SOME TYPICAL SEQUENCES 


The model we have described could now be used to chart assimilation sequences 
as they are actually found ecologically. From these analyses we should hope to 
develop principles of assimilation that would include some generalizations about 
the effects of certain sequences. While typical sequences may be found, there is 
probably no stage that is a sine qua non to any later stage. Stages 4 and 7 (roughly 
corresponding to ‘Cultural Assimilation’) and Stages 5 and 6 (‘Social Assimilation’) 
seem essential for a person to conform to the popular conception of assimilation. 
The other stages, excepting possibly 3A(i), unfavourable attitude to the members 
of Group I, would in almost all cases precede these ultimate stages. 

An optimum sequence for the assimilation of an immigrant in a democratic 
country might commence with accommodation to the assumed behavioural require- 
ments of the host group and conclude with identification and convergence of norms. 
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Assuming the optimum case in which both parties (the immigrant and the ‘host’ 
group) favour assimilation, the following might represent a possible sequence: 


Assumed knowledge of host culture (1A) 

conformity to perceived role requirements (4A) 

actively seeking social interaction with ‘host nationals’ (2B(i)) 

social acceptance by hosts (SB) 

perceived acceptance (SA) 

favourable attitude to host nationals (2A(i)) 

actual knowledge of host culture (1B) 

conformity to actual role requirements (4B) 

favourable attitude towards becoming a member of host group (2A(iii)) 

taking steps to become a member (2B(iii)) 

disapproving of original immigrant group norms (3A(ii)) 

rejecting own membership of immigrant group (3A(iii)) 

perceived congruence between own and host group norms (7A) 

self-identification with host group (6A) 

withdrawal from contact (as a member) with the immigrant group (3B) 

identification with the host group by society (naturalization?) and by the host 
group and by the immigrant group (6B), and finally, 

actual convergence of norms to those of the host group (7B). 


Certain reversals in the above sequence would have little consequence for the 
course of the assimilation, for example, if 7A were to follow immediately after 
2A(ii). Other reversals, however, might give the course of assimilation a serious 
check; for example if 2B(ii) were to precede Stage 4, i.e. X tries to participate in 
Group II activities without any attempt to conform to its role requirements. 
Perhaps the commonest anomaly in assimilation is cultural assimilation (Stages 1, 
4, and 7) without social assimilation (Stages 5 and 6). This situation, frequently 
exemplified by coloured people living in white communities, is a pregnant source of 
frustration and eventual communal strife. There is a need for considerable study of 
the personal and the social effects of various assimilation sequences under various 
conditions. But first we would need to chart some sequences that are found 
ecologically. 

A start has been made on this in our Hungarian immigrant study, in which we 
found that the typical beginning of the sequence was: 1A (language knowledge 
claimed—actual knowledge not tested), 2B (voluntary participation with Aus- 
tralians), 2A (a combined index of favourable attitudes), and 7A (perceived con- 
gruence). Sometimes 7A precedes 2A, but 2B nearly always precedes 2A. 


THE CONDITIONS OF ASSIMILATION 


When we have more knowledge of assimilation sequences we shall also know 
more about the effects of different types of conditions. Many variables will need to 
be considered, and some of these have already been suggested in our treatment of 
the various stages. Without elaboration of their possible effects on assimilation, let 
us set down some of the relevant variables. 

First, the attitudes towards X’s assimilation held by the various parties con- 
cerned: X, Group I, Group II, and society at large. These could be classified as 
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pressing, willing, indifferent, unwilling, or blocking. Contrast for instance an un- 
willing recruit drafted by society into the Army with a Protestant joining the 
Roman Catholic Church through conviction. In the former instance the assimila- 
tion, if any, would be on the external side only at first, whereas in the latter the first 
stages would be mainly internal. 

Closely related to the above are the attitudes of the parties to assimilation itself, 
for example do they have a monistic, pluralistic, or interactionist frame of refer- 
ence (25)? Other relevant attitudes would be towards social relations in general and 
towards people of X’s type in particular. Closely related to this latter variable is the 
degree to which X’s ‘type’ (Group I origin?) is readily visible; this is a very important 
factor determining the ease with which ethnic groups can be assimilated. The 
salience of both Groups I and II to X’s ego is also important. Some groups may be 
shed or donned like one’s coat, others like one’s skin. 

Hemphill’s list of group dimensions (9) that are related to leadership are almost 
all relevant to assimilation and we already have had occasion to refer to the 
‘flexibility’, ‘permeability’, and ‘control’ of Group II. This list of variables is 
probably the best available for our purposes. 

From observation it seems that there are also distinct individual differences in 
assimilation. Personality factors in X, such as intelligence, adaptability, tolerance, 
agreeableness, etc., would play a role. His personality and motivation also need to 
be considered in relation to the requirements and purposes of Group II; thus, for 
example, an extraverted person with strong gregarious drives might find assimila- 
tion especially easy in some groups and especially difficult in others. A further factor 
relevant to individual differences in assimilation might be X’s group membership 
beyond Groups I and II. These multiple group memberships might either reinforce 
or inhibit X’s assimilation processes. 


CONCLUDING NOTE 


The full delineation of the conditions that affect assimilation is a difficult but 
necessary task, but in this paper our intention has been merely to highlight the 
main ones. Our prime purpose, at this stage, has been to construct a series of head- 
ings under which the mass of material on assimilation processes can be subsumed. 
Obviously the model described here can represent only a first tentative step, but it 
may suffice to provide a common set of concepts required for studies of assimilation 
to be mutually comparable and reinforcing. What is needed now is a series of parallel 
studies conducted intensively on small collections of individuals who are in a state 
of mutual interaction, but are not yet formed into an all-embracing group. Sherif’s 
inspired ecological studies of in-group formation (23) represent one type of study 
that could be followed, although his aim differed from the one suggested here. 
From such studies we might hope that a set of principles underlying this important 
aspect of social learning and group dynamics would emerge. 
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The Assimilation of British Immigrants 


in Australia’ 
ALAN RICHARDSON 


I. INTRODUCTION 


IN the past nine years approximately half a million men, women, and children have 
emigrated from Great Britain to Australia and there is little evidence to suggest that 
this flow is lessening to any great extent. Among the questions of considerable social 
interest that arise as a result of this very large influx of British immigrants into 
Australia is the problem of their assimilation. It is the purpose of this paper first 
to discuss some of the theoretical aspects of the assimilation process and second, by 
way of illustration, to present the results of a small-scale research project. 

The concept of assimilation is a slightly ambiguous one because it tends to be 
used for two theoretically distinct levels of analysis—literally of course, it means 
to become like, but its ambiguity becomes apparent when one inquires, ‘In what 
way to become like?’ Different answers to this question will be obtained depending 
upon the direction of one’s interest. Problems of assimilation have been the tradi- 
tional province of sociology, and at this level interest has largely been focused upon 
the way in which immigrant groups become like the resident population in terms 
of such indices as occupational status, crime, marriage, fertility, divorce, mental 
illness, and so on. Almost all these data necessarily come from official statistics and 
there is seldom any personal contact between the investigator and the immigrants 
themselves and little if any concern with the subjective aspects of social change as 
the immigrant experiences it. For the sociological level of analysis it might be con- 
venient to reserve the term absorption while employing the concept of assimilation 
for analysis at the socio-psychological level. Interest at this level would focus upon 
the changes in attitude that occur within the immigrant as he becomes more like 
the members of the resident population. In brief, the process to be discussed in this 
paper is not so much concerned with the way in which the society absorbs the 
immigrant, but with the way in which the immigrant assimilates and ultimately, 
perhaps, becomes identified with the social norms of the receiving society. 


II. A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
Having isolated to some extent the class of data in which the social psychologist 


is more interested, the problem now arises as to the way in which the process of 
assimilation can most conveniently be conceptualized. 


1. Modified from a paper read before the Social Psychology Section of the British Psychological 
Society, 23 February 1955. 
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A. ATTITUDE CHANGE 


In considering this aspect of the process some attention needs to be given both 
to the objective or environmental situation in which the immigrant is placed and to 
the subjective or personal and social attitudes that he brings with him from his 
homeland. From the first moment that he arrives the immigrant is being bom- 
barded with new facts—facts of climate and geography, institutional facts of poli- 
tical and economic organization, and facts of social behaviour. All these facts, 
whether physical and tangible like the climate, or rather less tangible like social 
behaviour—serve as potential stimuli for the production of new or modified 
attitudes. A simple illustration will make the relationship between these factors a 
little clearer. An immigrant skilled manual worker who has always been accustomed 
to address his British employer by the title of Mister arrives in Australia having a 
specific prior attitude to the way in which employers should be addressed. But in 
Australia he finds that the social norm is to call the boss by his Christian name. If 
the immigrant has a general need for social acceptance then he may be motivated 
to change his attitude to conform to the Australian norm. Stated in its most general 
form this process can be expressed in fairly familiar terms—the operation of a social 
norm upon an individual’s prior attitude in the presence of a suitable need produces 
a modification of the attitude. The crucial phrase is, of course, ‘in the presence of 
a suitable need’. Unless the immigrant is sufficiently motivated, he may decide to 
maintain his original British attitude in defiance of the Australian norm. Predis- 
position to change as defined by Eisenstadt (1) would appear to be a general social 
attitude of importance in clarifying this problem of motivation. However, it is 
possible to obtain some understanding of the assimilation process merely by dis- 
covering some of the initial differences in social norms of British immigrants and 
of comparable Australians and then measuring the degree of change in the norms 
of the British immigrant group after varying periods of residence within the 
Australian community. These changes can then be related to other relevant vari- 
ables and a more detailed picture of the assimilation process gradually built up. 

So far assimilation has been considered entirely as a matter of the acquisition 
by the minority group of the values and attitudes of the majority group, but it is 
of course possible that the interaction of the two groups will produce changes in 
the majority group as well. A valuable discussion on the effects of interaction in 
relation to immigrant groups is given by Taft (3). One of the most important changes 
likely to be brought about in the resident group is in their attitudes to the immi- 
grants themselves. As the numbers of immigrants entering a country increase, the 
attitude to immigration may tend to shift from one of complete acceptance to one 
of complete rejection depending on the amount of economic, social, or political 
threat that the immigrants have for the resident population. As Oeser and Ham- 
mond (2) point out in their volume on Australian social life, despite the present 
industrial prosperity skilled and semi-skilled Australians tend to experience the 
arrival of British immigrants as well as of the foreign born as a potential threat. 
Clearly any attitudes of this kind will have their effect on British immigrants who 
encounter them, and under critical economic conditions intergroup tensions could 
easily develop that might be expected to slow down the process of assimilation. The 
attitude of Australians to British immigrants, then, constitutes an important part 
of the objective environment in which the immigrant finds himself. 
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B. STAGES IN ASSIMILATION 


When the British immigrant arrives in Australia he experiences a certain amount 
of social and personal disorganization. As already noted his established attitudes 
do not always serve adequately in defining many of the new and different social 
situations that he meets. Under the kind of conditions discussed in the last section, 
a gradual restructuring of the immigrant’s frame of reference to fit more closely to 
the Australian norms may be expected to take place. However the changes will not 
be the same for all people. Different attitudes will change at different rates and at 
different levels of awareness. For some the changes may be rapid, while for others 
the changes may be almost negligible or even in the direction of an intensification 
of prior British attitudes. From this it will be clear that the stages in assimilation 
to be suggested are only intended as ‘ideal types’. They make it possible in a broad 
way to divide up the assimilation process, but no more than this is intended. The 
three suggested stages are as follows: (i) Isolation, (ii) Accommodation, (iii) Identi- 
fication. 

(i) The first stage is that of Isolation. At any time in the assimilation process, but 
particularly during the early period, there may develop a resistance to change and 
an intensification of British attitudes. As the wife of one British immigrant des- 
cribed it, ‘Some situations bring out the English in me.’ By this she meant that as 
a result of her present marginal position as an immigrant, in which she was physic- 
ally in one country but had her thoughts and feelings invested for much of the time 
in another, the assimilation process had temporarily broken down and she had 
reverted to a typically English response. If this kind of event occurs frequently and 
becomes the predominant mode of responding to the Australian situation the 
immigrant may be said to be at the stage of Isolation. In summary an individual 
who is at this stage can be characterized as one who remains aloof from the resident 
population and who in every way tries to cultivate his traditional way of life. In so 
far as he is forced into contact with the resident group he attempts to impose his 
values, beliefs, and attitudes upon them by constant reference to his homeland, and 
the way in which ‘things were done’ there. 

(ii) The next suggested stage is that of Accommodation. This is the stage that 
is most likely to be a fully conscious process. Typically the individual makes a 
deliberate and conscious attempt to modify certain obvious and external features 
of his behaviour. Even before his English trilby wears out, for example, he will 
probably buy an Australian hat with its noticeably wider brim. He may begin to 
take advantage of the different varieties of food and drink available in his new 
‘ country, and in Western Australia he will quickly learn to ask for a ‘schooner’ 
instead of a pint. All these superficial changes will not usually involve any deep- 
lying attitudes. To summarize the characteristics of the individual at this stage it 
can be said that he has lost the outward marks of his homeland and conforms in 
most ways, in the conventions of dress, food, and social formalities, to the prevailing 
mode of his new country. 

(iii) The third and last stage to be suggested is that of Identification. The majority 
of immigrants find themselves participating to a greater or lesser extent in activities 
that bring them in contact with Australians. This typically occurs at work, but may 
equally well take- place in social groups, church groups, sports clubs, or at more 
informal gatherings. As a result of increased participation with the new com- 
munity, the immigrant may be led on beyond mere accommodation to what is 
viewed as the last stage in the assimilation process, at least for the adult immigrant. 
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This stage may be summarized by saying that the individual tends to ‘throw in his 
lot’ with his.new country and to use ‘our’ and ‘we’ with reference to Australia 
rather than his homeland. 

As was noted earlier these three concepts do not refer to all-or-none develop- 
mental stages. An immigrant may at any one time be isolated with regard to some 
things, accommodated with regard to others, and identified with regard to still 
further aspects of Australian life. It is one of the functions of future research to 
establish these differences more clearly. 


Ill. AN ASSIMILATION RESEARCH PROJECT 2 


So far the process of assimilation has been discussed only in general terms; it 
is the purpose of the remainder of this paper to describe in more detail a particular 
research project, with the aim of outlining a method of approach and reporting on 
some very limited findings that resulted from its preliminary application. 


A. AIM 


The primary aim of this project was to discover some of the initial differences 
in social norms that distinguish British immigrants from a comparable group of 
Australians; then, to measure any changes taking place in the British norms after 
varying periods of residence in Australia. As a longitudinal study was impractic- 
able, three groups of British immigrants who had been resident in Western Aus- 
tralia for different periods were selected. The members of Group I had all been in 
Australia for from one to eleven weeks at the time of interviewing. Those in 
Group II had been resident for exactly seven months, and those in Group III for 
exactly twelve months. To obtain the initially discriminating norms the responses 
of the British Group I were compared with those of a comparable group of Aus- 
tralians. Responses to any items that, first, showed a statistically significant differ- 
ence between these two groups and, second, gave an indication of polarization, 
were accepted as discriminating norms. Polarization as used here merely meant 
that the two percentages that differed in a statistically significant way should also 
have some more definite psychological significance. If for example 94 per cent of 
the British Group I agree with an item and 54 per cent of the Australian Group 
agree with it the difference is highly significant statistically (N=17) but not so 
significant psychologically, at least for our immediate purpose. It does not suggest 
that the norms held by the two groups are in any way opposed but only that they 
differ in degree. If however 79 per cent of the British Group I agree with an item 
and only 39 per cent of the Australian Group agree with it then it does suggest that 
the norms are opposed or polarized as well as being statistically different. Once 
these initially different norms have been established any statistically significant 
change observable in the seven-month and twelve-month groups could be inter- 
preted as convergence or divergence toward or further away from the Australian 
norms. 

One very special set of norms are those referring to language, and as Australia 


2. Whereas the account of this project given here is primarily concerned with Attitude Change 
in small groups of British immigrants, it is hoped to give a more detailed account of some of the 
characteristics of satisfied immigrants (Accommodation Stage) contrasted with those of dissatisfied 
immigrants (Isolation Stage) in a future paper. 
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has a very distinctive slang which is in common use at the present time, an attempt 
was also made to measure changes in the active and passive vocabulary of the 
British immigrants. 

Next, if changes in subscription to Australian norms do take place, it might 
be expected on a priori grounds that the degree of participation within the Australian 
community would be an important variable to investigate and if possible to 
measure and relate to changes in subscription to Australian norms. 

Among the other variables that were studied there were three that should be 
mentioned. The first was concerned with overall attitude to Australia; the second, 
with the proportion of immigrants in a group wishing to return to Britain; and the 
third with the degree to which members of each group had found their expectations 
of Australia borne out by their experiences. Each of these three variables involved 
a measure of the immigrant’s subjective feelings of satisfaction with his life in 
Australia and it was anticipated, though wrongly as it turned out, that changes in 
feelings of satisfaction would also parallel changes in subscription to Australian 
norms. 


B. METHOD 
(i) The Samples 

In deciding on the methods to be used the chief factor was the availability of 
suitable groups of British immigrants. The three groups that were finally selected 
came for the most part from a Commonwealth Hostel in Western Australia. There 
were 17 immigrants in each group. A Control Group of 25 Australians was also 
obtained. All four groups were male, white, married, skilled manual workers, with 
a modal age within the class interval 35 to 39 years. Apart from the small size there 
were several other features about these groups which should be mentioned at this 
stage to avoid any unwarranted generalizations being made from the results. The 
first and most important is that the lives of British immigrants while residents of 
a hostel tend to reinforce British attitudes and outlook, as a result of the continual 
interaction of the immigrants among themselves. This ‘Little Britain’ atmosphere 
almost certainly retards the process of assimilation, and therefore makes these 
groups highly selected samples of the total immigrant population. It should also be 
noted that the Australian Control Group suffered from a type of selective bias. As 
it was not possible to obtain a random sample it was necessary to use volunteers 
from different organizations and these of course may not have been representative 
of West Australian skilled manual workers in general. 
(ii) The Techniques 

The composition of the groups being decided upon, the next task was to select 
the most suitable methods of gathering the required data. Four self-administered 
questionnaires were constructed and these were used as the primary source of all 
the results reported here, though interviews were had with most of the British sample 
in addition. All the data were obtained between February and May 1953. 


(a) The Opinion Survey. The basic questionnaire of the battery was the Opinion 

Survey, and its function was to show up differences in the norms held by the newly 

arrived British immigrants and the Australian Control Group. To do this a series 

of fifty statements was compiled. Almost all of them were based on hunches as to 

specific differences between Australian and British skilled manual workers. For 

example the statement, ‘The ordinary family man has little chance of owning a car’, 
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was included because it was thought that Australians would tend to disagree while 
the British group of new arrivals would tend to agree with it. (In fact no significant 
difference was found.) Included in the areas covered were statements relating to 
sport, authority, tradition, to the expression of emotion, to work, politics, and so 
on. Respondents were simply asked to say whether on the whole they agreed or 
on the whole disagreed with each statement. 


(b) The Word List. The Word List was the second questionnaire included in the 
battery and this consisted of a total of 25 Australian words and phrases that were 
in common use among Australians at the time of the study. The multi-choice form 
was employed to assess the size of passive vocabulary—and in addition for each 
word or phrase of slang, the respondent was asked to underline ‘Often’, ‘Some- 
times’, ‘Never’ to indicate the extent to which it formed part of his active vocabulary. 


(c) The Attitude to Australia Scale. To obtain an overall measure of attitude towards 
Australia, a 20-item Likert-type attitude scale was constructed, having the usual five 
categories for degrees of agreement or disagreement. 


(d) The General Information Sheets. Finally a general information sheet was con- 
structed to obtain the background sociological data of age, marital status, family 
size, occupation, and religion for all the members of all four groups. Two forms 
of this General Information sheet were constructed, for though much of the infor- 
mation called for was common to British and Australian groups, there was some 
information required that was different. For example, the British form was used 
to obtain the data on the immigrant’s level of participation within the Australian 
community, and on his wishes with regard to staying in Australia or returning to 
Britain, and lastly on the degree to which he felt that his expectations about 
Australia had been fulfilled. 


C. RESULTS 


In analysing the results of this cross-sectional study, only group changes have 
been reported and no attempt has been made to indicate the individual patterns of 
response. On the basis of the differences in response to the statements on the 
Opinion survey of the newly arrived British Group and the Australian Control 
Group, nine were found to differentiate significantly. These were designated as 
Australian norms. Groups were then assigned an Assimilation Index based upon 
the mean number of norms subscribed to by the members of each particular group. 
If, for example, all the members of a particular group had subscribed to all the 
Australian norms the Assimilation Index for that group would have been 9. A 
comparison of the three British groups showed that no significant difference existed 
between the first arrivals of Group I and those in Group II who had been in 
Australia for seven months; but that between Group I and the twelve-month im- 
migrants of Group III there was a significant difference—one that was in the 
direction of convergence towards the Australian norms. Though the level of 
Assimilation is closer to that of the Australian Control Group it is still significantly 
different from it. It would have been of particular interest to see whether other 
groups of comparable British immigrants who had been in Australia for longer 
periods than twelve months showed greater convergence towards the maximum 
practical assimilation level as set by the obtained Index of the Australian Control 
Group, but this will have to await further research. An examination of the course 
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of change for some of the nine norms taken separately gives an indication of the 
class of beliefs which perhaps change most readily and those which appear to be 
most resistant to change. British Group II had only adopted three of the nine 
Australian norms and at the end of twelve months British Group III had only 
adopted five, so that there were four Australian norms which were at no time 
subscribed to by any British group throughout the twelve-month period of the 
study. The first of these, Item 3, reads, ‘It is sensible for parents to allow boys to 
go to school barefoot in the summer months.’ This item had been classified as a 
local West Australian custom and it was anticipated that within the first year 
immigrant parents would have grown used to the new climatic conditions and 
would have accepted this type of behaviour for their children. However it was not 
a belief to be adopted by a significant proportion of any group. One possible reason 
for this might be an association of bare feet with low status, an association that 
would perhaps be justified by their previous experience in Britain, but that would 
not in fact be justified in Australia. Item 24 was concerned with attitudes towards 
commercial broadcasting; it reads, ‘Commercial broadcasting makes for better 
programmes.’ All British groups disagreed with this statement and there was no 
suggestion even of a trend in the direction of the Australian norm at twelve months. 
Item 25 reads, ‘Soccer is the most interesting team game to watch.’ As might per- 
haps have been expected this item showed the greatest and most consistent differ- 
ences between all British groups and the Australian Control Group. The Australian 
norm is, of course, to disagree with the assertion. The last of the Australian norms 
that had no apparent effect on any of the British groups was embodied in Item 48, 
which reads, ‘On no account should women be allowed in Public Bars.’ Whereas 
the Australians tended to agree with this statement the British did not. 

In interpreting the significance of these four resistant norms, the first thing one 
notices is that they appear to have more direct relevance to the day-to-day interests 
and activities of the British immigrants. To make changes in beliefs that are so 
closely related to longstanding habits of life in Britain is, as might be expected, a 
very much more difficult and unwelcome prospect than to make changes in less 
habit-bound regions of one’s life. A further possibility that should not be over- 
looked is that there may have been no social pressure from within the Australian 
community that would make change in these areas either necessary or even advan- 
tageous to the immigrants, but from observation this latter explanation is unlikely. 
This raises an interesting question, which can be touched on only briefly. It may be 
true, for example, that in general Australians want all immigrants, including the 
British, to become Australianized, but there are probably some areas of behaviour 
where change in the direction of the Australian norm is demanded more impera- 
tively than in others, and a problem for research is to discover which they are. 
Where change in beliefs did take place it was usually in an area where the British 
immigrant might reasonably be expected to have less personal involvement. For 
example Item 47 reads, ‘Mass-produced goods are seldom as good as those made 
by hand.’ The opposite of this view constitutes the Australian norm, but whereas 
the first arrivals and even the seven-month group agree with this statement, the 
twelve-month group have converged so far towards the Australian norm as to be 
indistinguishable from the Australian Control Group. The interpretation of the 
observed changes in beliefs associated with more abstract norms such as this one 
is rather difficult to make. It might simply be that the statement is perceived as 
having more truth in it within the Australian setting but that it takes almost twelve 
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months for comparisons to be made in terms of Australia rather than in terms of 
Britain. 

To turn now to the growth in size of passive vocabulary of Australian words 
and phrases it was found that this followed the same kind of pattern as changes 
in the Assimilation Index. Between Group I and Group II the difference in size was 
not significant, but a significant increase in size took place between Group II and 
Group III. Only five of the twenty-five members of the Australian Control Group 
failed to return the maximum score on Passive Vocabulary. The mean for the 
Control Group was 24-6 out of a possible 25 and the difference from British 
Group III who had a mean of 17-6 was highly significant. 

On active vocabulary there were no significant differences between any of the 
British groups. The words most commonly reported included the following: off- 
sider, cockie, bonzer, to be crook, strides, to make a blue, and deener. These words 
and phrases correspond fairly well with those used most frequently by the Australian 
Control Group. 

These changes in the degree to which different kinds of Australian norms are 
subscribed to have taken place with increased length of residence in Australia. 
However, it is obviously not the length of residence as such that is important, but 
the opportunity that increased length of residence gives for increased contact with 
Australians and for greater participation within the Australian community. It was 
therefore hoped that the measure of participation employed would reflect the 
changes in Assimilation Level and in Passive Vocabulary. Unfortunately this was 
not so, largely because of its insensitivity to the minor contacts of everyday life. 
The Participation Index measured what might be called ‘Deliberate Participation’ 
in which the immigrant was involved in sports clubs or church organizations where 
most of the members were Australian. It did not measure the amount of ‘Incidental 
Participation’, which would result from interaction with workmates on the job or 
casual meetings with Australians in the pub or at the bus stop. It is probable that 
these incidental contacts plus the effects of local radio broadcasts and newspapers 
would be sufficient to bring about the changes in Assimilation Level and in Passive 
Vocabulary that have been noted. 

The last three variables that require discussion are those which were concerned 
with the immigrant’s subjective feelings of satisfaction with his life in Australia: 
first, overall attitude to Australia, second, the proportion of a group wishing to 
return to Britain, and third, the degree to which the members of a particular group 
felt that their expectations of Australia had been borne out by their experiences. 
A general examination of the changes in these three variables suggests the following 
trend. The newly arrived immigrants had a highly favourable attitude to Australia, 
as high as that which the Australians had themselves. However, the seven-month 
group of British immigrants had significantly less favourable attitudes and, at twelve 
months, attitudes were still at the same low level of favourability. 

The newly arrived group reported that most things about Australia were as they 
expected them to be. By the seventh month significantly fewer immigrants reported 
that their expectations had been borne out. At twelve months a slight rise occurred 
in the numbers reporting that their expectations had been borne out, though this 
was not a significant one. Of those wishing to return to Britain if the opportunity 
offered there were 41 per cent (7) in Group II compared to only 6 per cent (1) in 
Group I, and 24 per cent (4) in Group III. (The differences between Group I and 
Group Il and Group I and Group III were statistically significant.) From the changes 
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in these three variables it seems that the greatest despondency and feeling of dis- 
satisfaction occur among the members of the seven-month group, and though a 
slight improvement takes place at twelve months, it is not a significant one. 

When this trend is compared with the one noted for assimilation of Australian 
norms, there is an indication that the assimilation process is one that may continue 
to some extent independently of the degree of satisfaction that the immigrant 
experiences in Australia. 

Among the many research problems to which answers are needed, is the task 
of discovering what happens to the members of such groups later—after 2, 3, 5, 10, 
and 15 or more years in Australia. In what ways have they alike become Australian 
and in what ways have they still retained initial differences? Do they experience 
recurrent outbreaks of homesickness or do the majority become completely identified 
with all aspects of Australian life? 


D. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it is necessary to emphasize once again that the results reported 
in this research are based upon small samples studied under a special set of con- 
ditions, and obviously it is not possible to generalize to other groups of British 
immigrants living in other parts of Australia under different conditions. What can 
perhaps be said, however, is that in these samples there was no evidence to support 
the view sometimes held, that when a person goes to another country having the 
same language and the same primary institutions as the one he has left behind, the 
assimilation process is usually complete in most essentials within the first year after 
his arrival. Further research on the processes discussed in this study seems to be 
desirable, using other groups of British immigrants and studying them for longer 
periods of time under different conditions of life in Australia. 


IV. SUMMARY 


It has been the purpose of this paper to discuss some of the theoretical aspects 
of the assimilation process and to illustrate part of this discussion by presenting 
some of the results of a small-scale research project on the assimilation of British 
immigrants in Western Australia. 
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Mutual Expectations of Patients and 


Therapists in Individual Treatment’ 
ERIKA CHANCE2 


A. THE PROBLEM 


THE relation between patient and therapist has long been considered an important 
part of psychotherapy. In this report we plan to summarize evidence that early in 
treatment this relation is based on a pattern of expectations and attitudes about 
the self and the other which may well affect the progress of our patients and our 
own capacity to learn from them. 

Such evidence is based on characteristic patterns of interpersonal experience 
attributed by the patient to the therapist, and vice versa, as well as on discrepancies 
between the therapist’s anticipations concerning interpersonal experiences charac- 
terizing the patient and the patient’s actual performance. 


B. THE RESEARCH SETTING 


The research setting for this study was the Children’s and Adolescents’ Unit of 
the Child Study Center, Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia. It 
provides direct, intensive out-patient treatment for children and adolescents aged 
from six to eighteen years, who are referred because of behavior and personality 
problems. During the initial evaluation period, a social worker sees the child’s 
mother for one to three sessions and the father for at least one session, if the father 
is in the picture. A children’s psychiatrist sees the child in two sessions, during one 
of which he performs a psychiatric physical examination to gain first-hand impres- 
sions of the child’s physical condition, his body image, knowledge of sex differ- 
ences, etc. A psychologist tests each child. The diagnostic studies end with a staff 
planning conference. Subsequently the integration conference, with both parents 
and the staff team participating, takes place. If the staff believes the child can be 
helped, and if the parents as well as the child appear ready for therapy, the case is 
accepted for treatment. Usually the child and his mother are seen once a week for 


1. In this report we will confine ourselves to a description of changes in these areas from the 
third to the sixteenth treatment session. A later report will present a survey of changes during 
brief psychotherapy. The project of which this study is a part was conducted under grant M-830 
from the National Institute of Mental Health, U.S.P.H. Service. The collection of research data 
and case material was made possible through the cooperation of the clinical staff of the Child 
Study Center, under the direction of Norman Nixon, M.D. We are greatly indebted to Dr. Frederic 
M. Lord, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, for help and advice in the quan- 
titative analysis of the data. Our particular gratitude goes to the therapists participating. This 
paper is a follow-up report on a more detailed study of material for the third treatment session 
entitled ‘Some Interpersonal Characteristics of Individual Treatment’ (3). 

2. Now at the Department of Psychiatry, Mount Zion Hospital, San Francisco. 
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an indefinite period (the average number of treatment sessions is somewhere 
between 20 and 30 since the emphasis is on relatively brief psychotherapy). The 
father is also included in individual and/or group sessions whenever this seems 
feasible. In selected cases, both parents are seen together in joint therapeutic sessions. 


C. THE RESEARCH SUBJECTS 


Our subjects were 24 mothers attending the clinic for individual therapy and 
their six women therapists, who saw them once a week. A detailed description of 
the mothers in our sample can be found in earlier papers (2, 3). The six women 
therapists (all were social workers) who saw the research patients represented a 
wide range in age, experience, and we assume, professional skill. The most experi- 
enced was a social worker in her sixties who had held many responsible posi- 
tions and had acquaintance with the clinic since shortly after its inception seven 
years ago. The least experienced worker consistently considered in our study was 
a social worker student in her early twenties who at this clinic was experiencing 
her first field placement. We ranked the therapists on the basis of their profes- 
sional experience and found that they could be divided into two groups. The three 
experienced therapists were all over thirty-five years of age and each had more 
than seven years of post-graduate experience. The three inexperienced therapists 
ranged in age from twenty to twenty-six years and had between them no more than 
one year of post-graduate experience. 

The assignment of patients to therapists certainly did not take place on a ran- 
dom basis. Attempts to explore the factors determining assignment elicited such 
varied responses that this problem was _— judged suitable only for a separate 
future research project. 


D. THE RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


The research procedures were as follows: after the second treatment session, 
the therapist was asked to anticipate her patient’s verbalizations about the self 
in the impending third treatment session and to approximate this estimate by a 
forced-choice card sort, here called the Current Status sort. (See (3) for instruc- 
tions and procedures.) The third treatment session, which was electrically recorded 
(a procedure to which most patients agreed quite readily), followed. It was assumed 
that given a good relation with the therapist each mother would feel free to des- 
cribe herself, her problems, and her conflicts in these treatment sessions. In order 
to make interview data reasonably comparable, therapists were asked to adhere 
as much as possible to an outline designed to elicit verbalizations concerning the 
individual’s functioning in a number of significant life areas described elsewhere (2). 

Immediately after the third treatment session each mother was asked by the 
investigator to describe herself and her therapist by means of the same forced- 
choice card sort which had been used by the therapist. At the conclusion of the 
session, each therapist described by sort the patient’s verbalizations about the self 
predicted for the sixteenth treatment session. This is called the Predictive Sort. 
The same procedure was adopted at the sixteenth treatment session, but on this 
occasion the therapist predicted for the thirtieth session. 
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In order to classify the products of patients and therapists we used the cate- 
gories shown in Table 1. These permit description of each individual in terms of 
characteristic interpersonal experiences along four principal dimensions: the Posi- 
tive Active, Positive Passive, Negative Active, and Negative Passive groups of 


categories.3 Scoring techniques and measures of reliability have been discussed 
elsewhere (2, 4). 


TABLE 1 CATEGORIES OF INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS FOR ANALYSIS OF 
INTERVIEW MATERIAL AND CARD SORTS 


Negative Active Categories Positive Active Categories 

Dictate, dominate, boss Direct, lead, control kindly 

Rebel, boast, show off Teach, advise, inform 

Reject, take away, compete Give, interpret, help 

Threaten, mock, punish Support, sympathize, pity 

Disapprove, attack, condemn Approve, praise, love 

Negative Passive Relationships Positive Passive Relationships 

Passively critical, unappreciative, Loves to be praised, appreciates, loves 
resentful to be liked 

Complain, nag, resist passively Cooperate, conciliate, agree 

Distrust, demand, accuse Trust, ask help, depend 

Apologetic, self-critical, retreating Admire, ask opinion, ask advice 

Submit, obey a feared authority, cowed Conform, like to do as others do, 
into obedience obedient 


In order to obtain an estimate concerning the cultural values that might be 
attached to the 20 categories shown in Table 1, the therapists were asked to rank- 
order the categories according to ‘how acceptable they might be to adult patients 
attending the clinic’. The agreement between the rankings was so high that the 
ratings were combined into what we shall here call the Acceptability Ranking. 


FINDINGS4 


1. CHARACTERISTICS ATTRIBUTED TO THE THERAPIST BY THE PATIENT 


Each of the mothers had been asked to describe her therapist by means of a 
forced-choice card sort immediately after the third and the sixteenth treatment 
sessions. That this was a difficult task was apparent from comments made by several 
patients when they protested: ‘I don’t know her’, ‘How could I tell what she is 
really like?’, etc. Some patients labored as long as 40 minutes over the task of 
describing their therapist. Comparison of the mean category scores allotted to each 
therapist at T3 and at T16 yielded six rank-difference correlations (Tau) each based 
on N=20 categories. These ranged from -64 to -93 and uniformly showed signifi- 
cance beyond the -01 level. We inferred that the patients’ description of their 
therapists showed moderate to high stability. We expected that the patients would 
tend, at the third treatment session, to produce a stereotyped description of the 
therapists and that this stereotype would describe the therapist entirely in terms 


3, This method of classification is a modification of the system devised by Freedman et al. (4). 
4. Statistical material together with a detailed discussion of methodology can be found in (3). 
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of ‘acceptable’ characteristics. These hypotheses were tested by computing rank- 
difference correlations between the Mean scores allotted to each therapist by her 
patients and the Acceptability Ranking. 


TABLE 2 _ SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE ACCEPTABILITY RANKING 
AND THE PATIENTS’ DESCRIPTION OF THEIR THERAPISTS 
IN TERMS OF THE 20 CATEGORIES OF INTERPERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE AT T3 AND AT T16* 


Tau Tau 
Experienced Inexperienced 


Therapists T3 T16 Therapists T16 


A 
B -79** -73** E -64** -63** 
Cc 


* Correlations were computed by Tau based on the mean of the Category Scores allotted to 
each therapist by the patients in her case load. 


Reference to Table 2 shows that at T3 correlations with the Acceptability 
Ranking ranged from -58 to -86. This lends support to the hypothesis that at the 
third treatment session therapists tend to be described in terms of the Accept- 
ability Ranking. While the patients continued to see their therapists in fairly 


acceptable terms at T16, there were indications of a less close relationship between ( 
the Acceptability Ranking and description of the therapist at this second time v 
point. The correlations at T16 are all smaller than those obtained for T3. They it 
range from -44 to -73. In summary our expectations were substantiated. At T3 tl 
patients tended to characterize their therapists in terms of highly acceptable inter- 
personal experiences and it was apparent that despite quite marked differences in sk 
the age and professional experience of the 6 therapists they appeared to be equally F 
acceptable to their patients. The mothers described their therapists characteristi- to 
cally as people who teach, advise, give help and support, and praise others. Cate- tic 
gories describing hostile relations were used but rarely and then chiefly for descrip- of 
tions of competitive, passively critical, or self-critical interpersonal experiences. 
This pattern led us to think of the patients’ description of their therapist at T3 as 2. 
representing a tendency to idealize the therapist that might well serve the patient’s 
need on the one hand for a model and, on the other, to deny more critical attitudes 
toward the therapist. At the time of T16 there is still evidence of this tendency to the 
idealize, but it is less marked. the 
In an earlier study (2) we had obtained evidence that the patient’s card-sort Cu 
self-description tended to represent a social facade which contrasted with the res 
pattern of interpersonal experiences derived from self-description in the confiding anc 
situation of treatment. A comparison of the patient’s card-sort self-description 
with her description of the therapist describes the kind of relation with the therapist sor 
which the patient expected when defensive processes were mobilized. We found the 


that at T3 patients described themselves as more passive than the therapist in both 
positive and negative interpersonal experiences. On the one hand they tend to des- 
cribe themselves as more in need of liking to be liked, of being helped, etc., but on 
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the other hand also as more resentful, complaining, distrusting, withdrawing, and 
submissive than the therapists. Therapists are seen as more given to leading, 
teaching, helping than the self. These findings were significant beyond the -05 
level by sign test. 

We compared findings at the sixteenth treatment session with those obtained 
at T3 and found considerable stability in the patients’ expectations about the 
treatment relation. In the area of Positive Active, Positive Passive, and Negative 
Passive relations patients who tended to assign themselves higher scores at T3 than 
to the therapist tended to continue to do so at T16. Those who at T3 assigned 
themselves lower scores than the therapist repeated this at T16. This tendency to 
show stability for the relative position of scores referring to the self and to the 
therapist was tested by sign test and found significant at the -01 level. No significant 
tendency to stability was found in the area of Negative Active relations. 

These findings suggested that the patients’ defensive expectations concerning 
the treatment relationship were in line with popular notions about the respective 
roles of therapist and patients. We questioned whether the establishment of such 
stable expectations was a function of the experience of the therapist. We therefore 
proceeded to examine those cases in which patients had failed to show stability in 
their expectations concerning the treatment relations. These were the cases in 
which a patient might at T3 assign herself a higher score than to the therapist, 
while at T16 she would reverse the relative position of scores and assign the higher 
score to the therapist (or vice versa). When all cases that showed change from T3 
to T16 in the relative position of Positive Active and Positive Passive scores for 


the self and the therapist were examined, we found that a significant majority - 


(p <-05) were patients treated by inexperienced therapists. In the areas dealing 
with hostile relations (Negative Active and Negative Passive) a total of 16 changes 
in position occurred. Eleven of these related to cases treated by experienced 
therapists. 

In summary the patients’ expectations concerning the treatment relationship 
showed considerable stability from the third to the sixteenth treatment session. 
Failure to show such stability in the area of positive relations could be attributed 
to the patients of inexperienced therapists. Failure to show stability of expecta- 
tions in the area of hostile relations appears to be largely attributable to the patients 
of experienced therapists. 


2. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THERAPISTS’ EXPECTATIONS 
CONCERNING THEIR PATIENTS 


It will be recalled that just prior to the third and the sixteenth treatment sessions 
therapists attempted to anticipate the pattern of the patients’ verbalization about 
themselves in the recorded treatment hour which followed. This was called the 
Current Status sort. Immediately after the recorded hour therapists describe their 
respective expectations concerning the patients’ verbalizations for the sixteenth 
and the thirtieth treatment sessions. 

Our first concern was to investigate trends in the therapist’s Current Status 
sort, i.e. her immediate anticipation of the patient’s verbalization. In order to test 
the stability of the therapist’s anticipations from T3 to T16 we correlated the 
Current Status scores allotted to each of the 23 patients at T3 with those assigned 
to her at T16. The findings in Table 3 show that while all correlations were signifi- 
cant beyond the -05 level, their magnitude suggests that there is considerable 
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change in the score level assigned to any one patient relative to the whole 
group. 


TABLE 3 CORRELATIONS (TAU) FOR CURRENT 
STATUS SCORES ALLOTTED TO N=23 
PATIENTS AT T3 AND T16 


Interpersonal Dimensions Tau 

Positive Active Relations +:26 (p<-04) 
Positive Passive Relations +:39 (p<-01) 
Negative Active Relations (p<-01) 
Negative Passive Relations +:27 (p<:03) 


Wilcoxon’s paired replicate test was used to examine changes in score level for 
the group, but none of the four dimensions yielded significant findings. 

We next examined the case load of each of the six therapists as regards the 
consistency with which the therapist allotted the same profile scores to each of 
her patients by means of Kendall’s W, as shown in Table 4. Study of the score 


TABLE 4 CONSISTENCY OF EACH THERAPIST’S ANTICIPATION OF 
HER PATIENT’S VERBALIZATIONS IN TERMS OF THE FOUR 
DIMENSIONS OF INTERPERSONAL EXPERIENCE MEASURED 

BY KENDALL’S W 


Experienced WwW Inexperienced WwW 
Therapists T3 T16 Therapists T3 T16 
A “42 20 D 
B “80** “30 E 42 -00 
Cc 18 39 43 
**p< 01 


profiles reveals marked differences between the therapists in the degree of con- 
sistency as well as in the type of pattern each expected for her case load. Thus, 
therapist B, a social worker with 12 years of post-graduate experience, at T3 
tended to expect all her patients to show most concern with positive, particularly 
Positive Active, relations. At T16 this trend was no longer significant. Therapist D, 
on the other hand, who had one year of professional experience, allotted to all 
her patients profiles characterized by peaks in the Negative Passive and Positive 
Passive dimensions. Therapist D showed this tendency at T3 as well as at T16, 
though on the latter occasion it appeared less marked. Comparison of the profiles 
for T3 with those for T16 shows that therapists tend on the whole to generalize 
less across cases as therapy proceeds. Only the least experienced therapist shows 
an increase in consistency from T3 to T16 resulting in a W=-78, which is significant 
at the -01 level. Therapists at T3 as well as at T16 appear to share the same pre- 
ferred score sequence. They consistently (p <-01) expect their patients to verbalize 
most about Positive Passive interpersonal experiences, such as liking to be liked, 
conciliating, trusting, depending, and conforming. The Negative Passive dimension 
ranked next highest. We therefore concluded that during the early phase of therapy, 
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therapists expect the patient to be preoccupied with passive experiences. This may 
well be related to the patient’s own expectations of a more passive role, as we have 
already described. 


3. THE THERAPISTS’ ANTICIPATION OF THE MOTHERS’ VERBALIZATIONS 
DURING THERAPY, AND THE MOTHERS’ ACTUAL VERBALIZATIONS 


In comparing the therapists’ Current Status sort with scores derived from the 
mothers’ verbalizations about themselves during treatment, we were not interested 
in obtaining a measure of how accurately the therapists were able to predict the 
patients’ verbalizations. We have shown elsewhere (3) that correlations between 
the scores for the 20 categories which describe the mother’s actual verbalizations 
during therapy and the therapist’s Current Status sort were low and statistically 
not significant. From this we inferred that therapists were not able by means of the 
Current Status sort to describe the pattern of the mothers’ preoccupation in the 
treatment session which followed the card sort. 

In further examining systematic relations between the therapist’s anticipation 
of the mothers’ verbalizations at T3 and the mothers’ actual preoccupation, we 
tested the hypothesis that the discrepancy found would correspond to certain 
stereotypes frequently used in clinical discussion about mothers in attendance at 
Child Guidance Clinics. The 20 category scores which therapists allotted each 
patient in the Current Status sort were arranged in rank order. Scores for the same 
categories describing each mother’s verbalizations in the treatment session were 
also rank-ordered. We then examined in each case the discrepancy in rank obtained 
by any one category. The three greatest rank elevations in the Current Status 
relative to the patient’s scores derived from her verbalizations in treatment were 
designated as indicating the therapist’s overestimate of the patient’s verbaliza- 
tions. Similarly the three greatest rank reductions in the Current Status relative 
to the patient’s treatment scores were used as criteria for the therapist’s under- 
estimate of the patient’s verbalizations. Frequencies of these overestimates and 
underestimates for each of the 20 categories at T3 and at T16 are shown in Table 5. 
We found that therapists at T3 tend significantly to underestimate the patients’ pre- 
occupation with active expressions of affect, be it love or hate. This is in line with the 
stereotype about patients as predominantly passive people who suffer. Furthermore, 
therapists tended to overestimate the patient’s preoccupation with two contrasting 
interpersonal experiences: the Positive Passive categories of trusting, depending, 
asking help, on the one hand, and the Negative Active categories of bossiness, 
rebellious, rejecting, and competitive experience, on the other. The overestimates in 
these areas might well be related to a frequently discussed clinical syndrome which 
describes the mother as an infantile dependent person who reacts against the 
demands of her role as a mother by bossiness, rebellion, and rejection. 

The sixteenth treatment session showed some changes in the therapists’ ten- 
dency to overestimate or underestimate their patients’ preoccupation. The signi- 
ficant trend at T3 to underestimate the patients’ preoccupations with giving help 
to others and with active expressions of love disappeared at T16. In the Positive 
Passive area the earlier tendency to overestimate the patient was maintained and 
possibly even strengthened at T16, in that three categories were significantly over- 
estimated in contrast with the single overestimate of the patient’s preoccupation 
with asking for help, trusting, and depending at T3. While there appeared to be 
no change in the Negative Action area, passive expressions of hostility seemed to 
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FREQUENCIES OF OVERESTIMATION AND UNDERESTIMATION 
OF CATEGORIES OF INTERPERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
CHARACTERIZING THE THERAPIST'S ANTICIPATION OF 
THE PATIENTS’ PREOCCUPATION IN 24 CASES 


T3 T16 
Category Overestimate Underestimate Overestimate Underestimate 


Lead 3 1 2 5 
Teach 3 5 3 7 
Give 1 10* 3 2 
Support 2 3 4 2 
Love 0 ges 2 6 
Appreciate 2 4 8 oe 
Cooperate 2 7 1 6 
Trust 8 6 
Admire 5 2 10 2* 
Conform 3 1 3 Z 
Boss 8 2 5 0 
Rebel 6 1 4 0 
Compete 6 o* 6 0 
Punish 2 1 1 0 
Hate 1 11* 0 18** 
Resent 1 5 1 9* 
Complain 3 3 0 3 
Distrust 4 3 3 4 
Retreat 1 4 3 5 
Submit 11 o** 7 1 
* 
* 4 by sign test 


elicit a different attitude from the therapists at T16. The earlier overestimate of 
the patients’ preoccupation with submission to hostile forces was no longer 
significant, while there was a trend to underestimate the patients’ preoccupation 
with feelings of resentment. In summary, changes in the discrepancy between the 
therapists’ anticipation of their patients’ verbalizations and the patients’ actual 
performance appeared to be directed towards seeing them less in terms of the 
earlier stereotype. The marked increase in overestimating the patients’ preoccupa- 
tion with liking to be liked and asking for advice may well be related to an increase, 
on the part of the therapists, of feelings for their patients as dependent and im- 
mature people who require affection and guidance. 


4. PROGNOSIS FOR CONTINUED THERAPY 

In order to investigate the therapists’ expectations concerning the progress of 
their patients over the thirteen-week period following the third and the sixteenth 
sessions we compared the Current Status sort with the Prediction for the charac- 
teristics of the patients’ verbalizations about themselves at the sixteenth and thir- 
tieth treatment sessions. All correlations between the Current Status at T3 and the 
Predictions for T16 were statistically significant, indicating that the therapists 
expected currently high-scoring patients and low-scoring patients to retain their 
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positions relative to the group at T16. The only significant change expected in the 
pattern of the patients’ verbalizations was a general increase in preoccupation 
with positive friendly experiences and a decrease in preoccupation with such experi- 
ences as resenting others, complaining, being distrustful, withdrawing, and sub- 
mitting to hostile forces. We found that experienced and inexperienced therapists 
differed in the amount of change expected over a period of 13 weeks. The significant 
expectations of change quoted above were due to the ‘optimism’ of the inexperi- 
enced therapists at T3. When we compared the Current Status sort at T16 with the 
Prediction for T30 by means of Wilcoxon’s paired replicate test, we found a general 
tendency to predict increase in preoccupation with Positive Passive interpersonal 
relations (p <-05). Comparisons for the other three areas of interpersonal relations 
failed to yield significant results. While at T3 the prognosis of inexperienced 
therapists had shown more marked optimism than that of experienced therapists, 
we found an opposite effect at T16. Inexperienced therapists predicted no signifi- 
cant change, while experienced therapists expected their patients at T30 to show 
less preoccupation with active expressions of hostility. 

One further facet of the therapists’ expectations concerning their patients’ pro- 
gress consists in the extent to which the patient’s preoccupation might be judged 
acceptable to himself at various time points. Correlations between Current Status 
scores at T3 (and at T16) and the Acceptability Ranking were considered to repre- 
sent a measure of the extent to which the therapists judged that the patients’ 
verbalizations would show self-acceptance. Changes in the magnitude of the 
correlation would indicate changes in self-acceptance as judged by the therapist. 

We had shown elsewhere (3) that at T3 therapists predicted greater self- 
acceptance for their patients at T16. On the surface this appears a plausible pre- 
diction in that increased self-acceptance is indeed one of the goals of psycho- 
therapy. This proposition, when it is more closely examined, falls down on two 
counts: 1. If we assume that therapy aims at changing the patient’s scale of values, 
then the patient’s preoccupation presumably would show increased relation to a 
‘new’ Acceptability Ranking, but not necessarily to that which characterizes the 
patient population in general. 2. If we assume that the first 16 weeks of psycho- 
therapy are characterized by increased confidence on the patient’s part in the 
therapist’s capacity to accept him, we expect increased catharsis about unaccept- 
able experiences and, therefore, less relation with the Acceptability Ranking. 

The hypothesis that patients at T16 would actually verbalize less about accept- 
able experiences was tested elsewhere (2). The data showed some tendency in the 
expected direction. An independent test of this hypothesis was provided by com- 
paring the Mean (N=23 mothers) Category Scores allotted to the mothers by 
the therapists’ Current Status sort at T3 and at T16 with the Acceptability Ranking. 
The change in Tau (N=20 categories) from —-35 (p <-02) to —-42 (p <-005) 
gives some support to this hypothesis. 


SUMMARY 


In this study we examined the respective attitudes and expectations of patients 
and therapists in terms of statements and verbalizations concerning the inter- 
personal experiences that characterize the therapist in the eyes of the patient and 
the patient from the viewpoint of the therapist. 
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Research procedures which included a series of comparisons between the 
patients’ and the therapists’ products gave us the following results: 
1. When patients described their therapists by card sort, we found: 
(a) ‘Stereotypy’, in that they ignored such differences between therapists as 
might exist. 
(b) ‘Idealization’, in that all therapists were described in terms of highly 
‘acceptable’ characteristics at T3. This decreased at T16. 


(c) A general trend in the relationship between the patients’ self-/and - 


therapist-description by card sort in which they assigned to themselves both 
friendly and hostile passive characteristics. Therapists were more frequently seen 
as obtaining higher scores on Active Positive relations such as leading, teaching, 
and helping, than the self. It is suggested that the patients’ emphasis on their own 
passivity may be part of the phenomenon of ‘resistance’ as it appears early in 
therapy. 

2. When therapists described their patients by means of a Current Status card 
sort giving their expectations about the patients’ verbalizations, we found: 

(a) A tendency on the therapists’ part to see patients as typically passive 
(particularly characterized by positive dependency). 

(b) A tendency for some therapists to show characteristic score sequences 
for their case load. 

(c) Differences between therapists in the degree of consistency and the kind 
of profile they allotted to their patients. 

(d) Indication that the majority of therapists generalized less about their 
case load at T16 than at T3. 

3. In comparing the scores that patients obtained for self-description in treat- 
ment with the scores they were assigned by the therapists in their Current Status 
card sort we found: é 

(a) A lack of relationship between each patient’s treatment scores and the 
scores which her therapist assigned her in the sort. 

(b) That the therapists’ description of the patients in the Current Status sort 
revealed a systematic shift in rank order relative to the rank of the patients’ treat- 
ment scores. At T3 active expressions of affect were underestimated. The rank of 
the remaining categories of interpersonal experience was so allotted that the 
description of the patient approximated that of a frequently discussed clinical 
syndrome. At T16 the shift in rank order was less in line with this syndrome and 
gave more emphasis to the patients’ dependency needs. 


4. Concerning prognosis we found: 
(a) That when the Current Status Evaluations were compared with the 


Prediction there was a general trend to predict increased preoccupation with 
positive relationships at both T3 and T16. While at T3 inexperienced therapists 
had shown greater optimism than experienced therapists, this situation was reversed 
at T16. 

(b) A comparison of the therapist-derived estimate as to ‘what might be 
acceptable to patients’ with the therapists’ Current Status sorts showed that they 
anticipated some decrease of self-acceptance in the patients’ verbalizations at T16. 

Because of the small number of cases in our sample and the relative absence of 
guide posts in this field of investigation, we considered our findings as tentative 
conclusions. The following projects would throw light on questions raised in this 


study: 
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1. A project relating to the patient’s and the therapist’s life experience with 
significant others to their perception of each other would contribute to an under- 
standing of transference and counter-transference factors in the treatment rela- 
tionship for each case. 

2. The therapist’s feeling that the patient can change in his pattern of pre- 
occupation may be a factor of effecting actual change. A comparison of thera- 
peutic movement for those cases in which larger changes in preoccupation were 
predicted and those for which only little change was expected should throw light 
on this factor. 

3. In order to test whether the therapist’s preoccupation with passivity in the 
patients is related specifically to the early stage of therapy, comparison with data 
for later phases of treatment should be made. 

4. If the therapists’ preoccupation with positive dependency in the mothers 
is a special characteristic of women therapists (or of social workers), then male 
therapists (or members of another profession in the clinical team) should show a 
different pattern of Current Status scores for the mothers who are their patients. 

This project has raised many new questions in our minds. It is hoped that some 
of them will be answered in the course of data analysis for this sample at a later 
stage in therapy and that other workers in the field will test these and related 
hypotheses with a larger sample. 
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The Joking Relationship in Industry 


PAMELA BRADNEY 


IT has become clear in the course of some recent research in a London department 
store that it may be possible to apply usefully in industry certain concepts that 
have emerged in the study of primitive societies. Although in recent industrial 
research an attempt is often made to apply concepts and methods of social anthro- 
pology, the result of this is never recognizably anthropological. It is generally just 
a case of using big, meaningless terms like ‘culture’ in a way that adds nothing to 
the understanding or the analysis (cf. 1). In this study of a store, however, two 
specific forms of relationship, widely investigated by anthropologists, have been 
found helpful in understanding the work group situation: first, the joking rela- 
tionship; second, the relationship between members of a family. It is with joking 
in the store that I wish to deal here and with its quasi-familial relationships in a 
later paper. 

I undertook the research in the store in order to write a thesis for a degree,! 
and the management very kindly allowed me to join the staff for this purpose. I 
spent a year in the store and, throughout, my status and pay? were those of a 
graduate trainee, which meant that although I worked mainly as an ordinary sales 
assistant, I had the advantage of being moved into a different department from time 
to time as a necessary part of my training. I took no notes during working hours, 
and in most cases the staff did not know about the research. However, whether 
they knew or not made little difference to my being accepted as a member of the 
team as soon as it was clear that I was doing a normal job in the store. 

In order to show clearly the importance of the part played by joking in the 
group studied—and by ‘joking’ I mean the jovial, hail-fellow-well-met, and often 
teasing way in which the employees tend to address each other at work—it is 
necessary to describe briefly certain aspects of the formal structure of the store 
with which this informal behaviour appears to have an intimate connection. 


THE GENERAL SETTING 


The store is one of the largest of the department stores, selling a wide variety 
of merchandise from haberdashery to all types of household equipment. With the 
exception of such sections as Men’s Wear, Sports Equipment, and Furniture, it is 
staffed mainly by women. The immediate group under study is that of the indi- 
vidual sales department, selling a particular type of commodity and occupying a 
limited floor area within the store building. At the head of each such group is a 
‘buyer’ who runs the department and is ultimately responsible both for the success 
of its merchandise and the efficiency of its members. An ‘underbuyer’ assists the 
buyer and is responsible for the day-to-day running of the department and the 


1, Submitted as a D.Phil. thesis to the Board of Anthropology and Geography, Oxford, 1955, 
under the title ‘The Status System of a Modern Store’. 
2. I had no other financial support for the research. 
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direct control of the selling staff. The number of sales assistants varies according 
to the size of the department; the average is about seven or eight. Each has her own 
section of the counter or floor space on which to sell (allocated by the under- 
buyer), and a commission of 4 per cent is paid on all sales in addition to a basic 
weekly wage. There are also usually one or two ‘juniors’ attached to the depart- 
ment, who are training to be sales assistants and act as messengers and light porters 
for the buyer and underbuyer. 

For the sales assistant there are three main groups of external factors controlling 
her activities. These are the internal plan of the department and its relation to the 
store as an architectural unit; the various store procedures, primarily that of 
selling; and the staff hierarchy. In making a transaction with a customer an assistant 
has to know where to go in the particular departmental arrangement for the variety 
of goods she needs and the necessary wrapping materials, etc.; she has to sell the 
goods in accordance with the correct method of sale appropriate to the customer’s 
wishes; and finally, she has to perform this operation while continually open to 
orders from the buyer and underbuyer controlling the department and inter- 
ruptions from co-workers who are her rivals. I shall describe each of these diffi- 
culties in more detail. 


THE PLAN PROBLEM 


In every store, space is a problem: how to find enough space to store the goods, 
yet keep them readily accessible, at the same time leaving enough room to display 
them and show them to the customer. The customer must also have sufficient space 
to move about freely. As a result of this, in striking the necessary ‘happy medium’ 
in a department, according to its particular requirements, the sales staff are often 
left only just enough room to move behind a counter. On the other hand, in the 
‘open’ departments, where for instance clothing is displayed on racks, the neces- 
sity for putting stock room, packing room, and pay desk well out of the way of 
display space, usually entails a very long walk for the assistant in the course of each 
transaction she makes. It is a problem either of not having quite enough room to 
move or of having too great a distance to cover and considerable physical incon- 
venience is caused in both cases. On the ‘counters’ this is increased by hindrance 
in the form of blockades unavoidably made by other members of the department 
when they open a drawer in a narrow gangway or stand talking in the only opening 
leading to the other side of the department. In the ‘open’ sections, where there are 
great distances to be covered, the discomfort is increased by not being able to find 
other members of the department when contact with them becomes necessary. 
Further layout difficulties occur; first, as a result of not knowing where par- 
ticular merchandise, etc., is kept and of having to look for it; second, as a result 
of not knowing the departmental and store layout well enough to be able to 
answer quickly and easily inquiries from both customers and staff regarding these. 


COMPLICATIONS OF THE SALES PROCEDURE 


The sales procedure is not the only store procedure that the sales assistant has 
to master, but it is the one with which she is concerned in performing her main 
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function in the organization and it is highly complicated. The store studied has 
four main types of sales bill—‘cash-take’, ‘cash-send’, ‘enter-take’, ‘enter-send’— 
with differently coloured bills used for ‘cash’ and ‘enter’. Each of these bills is com- 
pleted in a different way and there are further complications in the case of cheques, 
Export cards (enabling the purchaser to get purchase-tax reduction), Purchase 
Assembly cards (when the customer buys a number of goods from different 
departments and pays for them all together), C.O.D. transactions, and hire- 
purchase transactions. Another procedure must be followed in the case of refunds, 
and many labels and stickers, all in frequent use, are to be obtained at the cashier’s 
desk.3 

It is on the wishes and requirements of the customer that the type of bill to be 
made out depends. Each method of sale must be followed precisely, often while 
continuing a conversation with the customer. Many of the bills require an author- 
izing signature from either the buyer or underbuyer, or sanction by means of a 
telephone call to the Sanction Office. Most transactions necessitate a walk to the 
cashier’s desk. 


DEMANDS OF THE STAFF HIERARCHY 


The third and most important of the controlling circumstances that affect the 
assistant are the contacts made with her by other members of the work group. 
These contacts are of two kinds: first, those made with her by either the buyer or 
underbuyer; second, those made by her co-workers. The buyer may at any time 
ask to see an assistant or get her to do a special job, and the underbuyer, in carry- 
ing out her daily organization of staff, arranging meal breaks, etc., and dealing with 
queries from both staff and customers as they arise, frequently has to interrupt 
an assistant to tell her, for example, that a special order has arrived and may be 
dispatched or to ask her how a particular ‘line’ is selling. More frequent inter- 
ruptions, however, come from the second type of contact—that with co-workers. 
There is so much to learn and know about where things are situated in both the 
department and the store as a whole, so much to know about the sales procedure, 
etc., that working side by side as the assistants do, it is inevitable that they refer 
to each other from time to time about these matters, often interrupting a sale in 
doing so. Interruptions also come from members of other departments. 

The three types of difficulty described are, of course, simple and natural enough. 
They are only to be expected in an organization like a store and most likely may 
be seen to exist in nearly all human activity. However, the sales assistant’s activity 
is one that requires a special effort of concentration and for her the time factor is 
of considerable importance. This is because she is working on a commission basis, 
which means the quicker she can apply herself to finding out a customer’s require- 
ments, producing the goods from the department, and convincing the customer 
that these are just what she is looking for, the quicker the sale is completed, the 
commission on it assured, and the assistant ready for another sale. Time is money 
in this business and by making the most of it an assistant not only satisfies a per- 
sonal goal—to maximize her earnings—but also consolidates her position in the 


3. There are no less than 43 different items of stationery kept by each cashier for use by the 
assistants in selling. 
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eyes of the buyer and underbuyer and achieves considerable prestige in the eyes of 
other assistants. 

Seen in this light it is clear that in each case the difficulties described are a 
direct hindrance to the rapid completion of a sale. In each case the first two types 
of difficulty are inevitable: whatever the sale, it has to be made in the particular 
geographical setting of the department and it has to be made in accordance with 
one of the prescribed procedures. The third type of difficulty, that of interruption 
by other members of the staff is not, however, inevitable, and in fact sales do occur 
without such interruptions. It is usually when the department becomes busy and 
all the assistants are serving that demands and questions become most frequent 
and coming as they do, particularly at times like this, they are a sort of ‘straw to 
break the camel’s back’ for the assistant. 

It is at this point, then, when an interruption comes from another member of 
staff to hinder a sale and waste valuable selling time that one would expect to find 
friction in the department. One would expect to find the relationship between the 
assistants on such occasions tense and offhand, with a tendency to quick temper 
and harsh language. But what do we find? We find a ‘joking relationship’. 

To take an example: a window-dresser, on approaching an assistant during a 
busy period to ask her to get out some stock for the- windows, said, in a cheeky 
joking manner, ‘I’ve come to bother my favourite blonde again!’ and she replied, 
jokingly and with only a pretence of grievance, “Why do you have to pick on me? 
What’ve I done?’ In any other context the sentences spoken might have been 
regarded as impertinent or angry, but because of the tone of voice used and the 
understanding between the members concerned, it was a joke. They both smiled 
and the assistant was soon attending to the window-dresser’s requirements. 


THE JOKING RELATIONSHIP IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 


Before considering in greater detail the function in store life of this joking 
relationship, and whether in fact it may be regarded as a joking relationship in any 
way akin to that usually connoted by the terms, let us consider Radcliffe-Brown’s 
definition of joking relationships and the part he considered them to play in primi- 
tive societies. 

Radcliffe-Brown defined the ‘joking relationship’ as ‘a relation between two 
persons in which one is by custom permitted and in some instances required, to 
tease or make fun of the other, who, in turn, is required to take no offence’ (2, 
p. 90). He wrote: ‘The joking relationship is a peculiar combination of friendliness 
and antagonism. The behaviour is such that in any other social context it would 
express and arouse hostility, but it is not meant seriously and must not be taken 
seriously. There is a pretence of hostility and a real friendliness. To put it another 
way,—the relation is one of permitted disrespect.’ Radcliffe-Brown also distin- 
guished between ‘symmetrical’ and ‘asymmetrical’ relationships: in the first, ‘each 
of two persons teases or makes fun of the other’; and in the second ‘A jokes at the 
expense of B and B accepts the teasing good-humouredly but without retaliating; 
or A teases B as much as he pleases and B in return teases A only a little’. Radcliffe- 
Brown stated that in some instances the joking or teasing is only verbal, while in 
others it includes horse-play; in some the ioking includes elements of obscenity, 
in others not. 
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The main function which the joking relation seems to have in primitive societies 
is to maintain a satisfactory relationship between persons and parties who as a 
result of their particular social ties might be inclined to feel some hostility towards 
each other but between whom it is important, from the society’s point of view, 
that the relationship should not become strained. For instance, as Radcliffe-Brown 
put it, ‘in the relation between a man and his wife’s family there is both social dis- 
junction and social conjunction—the man is an outsider to his wife’s family, and 
vice versa, yet after marriage there is a continuance of a wife’s relations with her 
family which has a continued interest in her and her children’. ‘Social disjunction 
implies divergence of interests and therefore the possibility of conflict and hos- 
tility, while conjunction requires the avoidance of strife.’ ‘Any serious hostility 
is prevented by the playful antagonism of teasing and this in its regular repetition 
is a constant expression or reminder of that social disjunction which is one of the 
essential components of the relationship, while the social conjunction is main- 
tained by the friendliness that takes no offence at insult.’ 

The joking relationship in the store does seem to be similar to that defined by 
Radcliffe-Brown, in regard to its function: there is clearly a divergence of interests 
among sales assistants, i.e. ‘social disjunction’, as a result of their formal relation- 
ship. Each wants to increase her own sales—to earn both a better living and the 
approval of her employer—and is in competition with the others to do this. There 
is also every likelihood of hostility and conflict between them when they interrupt 
and hinder each other just at a time when this interferes most with selling. Yet it is 
essential, for a number of reasons, that the relationship between assistants should 
not become strained. If this did happen, in the first place they might cease to help 
each other with their queries and work problems. They might even purposely get 
in each other’s way or refuse to cooperate; customers would witness this hostile 
behaviour and the generally unpleasant atmosphere resulting might increase labour 
turnover. All this would undoubtedly mean a loss of sales which would be bad 
both for the organization as a whole and for the individual employee. The ‘social 
conjunction’ between the assistants—because they are working for the same organiz- 
ation, on the success of which their livelihood ultimately depends—makes essen- 
tial the avoidance of strife in the department, and it is at the point where conflict 
is most likely to arise that the joking occurs. 

The type and method of joking in the store are also similar to that found in 
primitive societies, although there is both a slightly wider variety of method and 
a very much wider variety of subject-matter than that mentioned by Radcliffe- 
Brown. Store joking is altogether less formalized than that of primitive societies. 
In the store, joking occurs not only between two persons, but also between one 
person and a group and sometimes even between two groups. It occurs both in 
contacts necessitated by the system and in personal contacts and may consist of 
either one of the following or a combination of these—a jovial manner of passing 
the time of day or commenting on the weather or some other matter of topical 
interest; mutual teasing about personal habits, appearance, love experience, 
morality, and, in particular, work and method of work; telling funny stories about 
members of the store and telling other funny stories in some way relevant to the 
subject of conversation. Unlike joking in primitive societies, this joking is not con- 
fined to teasing and being teased. 

These different types of joking extend from the lower to the higher ranks of 
the organization in roughly the order in which they are listed above, i.e. there is a 
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tendency for lower ranks to adopt a jovial or teasing manner in their contacts and 
for higher ranks to tell funny stories. This may be due to the fact that members of 

higher rank spend more time in social contact with each other in the course of their 

work, whereas sales assistants do not have the opportunity to tell long stories 

while they are serving. All the subjects listed are used in carrying out the day-to- 

day work of the store, i.e. in the course of the social contacts this necessitates. 

To take a few more examples: on a particularly busy afternoon when a porter 
went into a selling department to empty the waste bin, inevitably hindering for a 
moment or two the movements of the assistants inside the counter, he said in a 
jovial way, ‘Gets more like Christmas every day, don’t it?” 

When a new girl appeared to be working overhard and taking her work too 
seriously, one of the old hands (to whom the newcomer had put yet another query 
to help her with a sale) said, “You want to sell up the shop today, don’t you?’—in 
a friendly joking manner even though it did conceal a reprimand. 

Buyers and underbuyers are continually telling anecdotes in the course of their 
work, e.g. one story that frequently cropped up, particularly at underbuyer level, 
concerned the piano department, which had the reputation in the store studied of 
being moved around more frequently than any other department. The story was 
that when a customer asked (as customers always do) where she could find that 
department the assistant replied, ‘If you’d be good enough to wait here, madam, 
it’s sure to be passing by.’ 

From these examples it may be seen that the joke can be made either by the one 
likely to offend, by the one likely to be offended, or by any employee about an 
objective occurrence or situation generally recognized as likely to create consider- 
able difficulties for those involved in it. The joking of assistants is mainly related to 
their own particular work problems, whereas the joking of buyers and others is 
concerned with their problems and covers a much wider field—taking in the whole 
store. 

Horse-play in store joking is very rare. If it occurs at all it is only between 
juniors or young male assistants.4 However, both the symmetrical and asym- 
metrical type of joking relationship is to be found in the store, as in primitive 
societies, and seems in this case to bear a definite relation to status. In general, 
joking is established more quickly and easily between members of the same status 
either in the same or in different departments when they happen to come in con- 
tact, i.e. between juniors, between sales assistants, between one underbuyer and 
another, and so on. The assistant says to the liftman (who is of assistant status), 
‘How’s my best boy-friend today?’ 

‘I shall be all right now I’ve seen you!’ he replies. 

This exemplifies a typical symmetrical relationship. However, joking also occurs 
between members of different status. The joke may be made by a member of higher 
status in an attempt to disarm a subordinate member of any antagonism and main- 
tain a good relationship. Joking may also be used in order to give a reprimand 
without offending—though these methods are not consciously understood by those 
using them. For example, one of the buyers, on seeing a junior carrying out her 
duties in a slow and lazy manner, said to her, ‘Miss —— [i.e. the junior herself] 
looks as if her heart’s in her boots today! Don’t you like work today, dear?’ There 
is no reply made to a remark of this kind. On the other hand, members of low 
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status may sometimes purposely joke with members of higher status partly because 
it gives them a sense of bravado and partly perhaps because by means of it they 
are able to assume at least temporarily an equality of status with those whom they 
are addressing, e.g. juniors often attempt to joke with the sales assistants but the 
latter seldom joke back as it would be lowering to their dignity. A symmetrical 
relationship between members of different levels is established quite frequently 
where the relation is one of constant instruction and training or continuous giving 
and taking of orders, and a relationship established in this way is often maintained 
even after the parties concerned no longer have any direct contact in the business, 
i.e. it is exhibited in chance meetings. A relationship of this kind is very often found 
between underbuyers and juniors. It is the underbuyers who are responsible for 
training juniors and for organizing their work. In the course of this the juniors 
usually tease and joke with the underbuyer endlessly, and she for her part finds 
that a better relationship is maintained if she takes the joking in a good-humoured 
way and is ready to have a joke back at them. In general, the symmetrical type of 
joking relationship occurs most frequently, and such asymmetrical joking as does 
take place is usually aimed by superiors at subordinates. 

Joking is usually learned by a newcomer after she has been in the store about 
three weeks and it takes about the same length of time for her to be accepted as a 
‘joker’ by the rest of the department. It is a very uncomfortable period for her, and 
this may largely account for the fact that the biggest labour turnover in the store 
occurs during the first few weeks of employment. Definite sanctions exist and 
operate both to establish and to maintain the required joking, and brief mention 
will now be made of these in order to give some indication of what a newcomer 
suffers before she has learned the ‘art’. This will also help to give some under- 
standing of the actual function of the joking in store routine. 

The store sanctions of the joking relationship and other aspects of the informal 
tradition operate quickly and effectively because the salesgirl knows that she has 
joined a group in which it is essential for her to conform if she is to earn her living. 
She is therefore sensitive to all types of sanction and seldom thinks of trying to 
distinguish between formal and informal sanctions. In the old days conformity 
with the demands of the formal side of the system would in fact have been enough, 
but nowadays the personnel officer always wants to know whether a newcomer is 
‘fitting in’ with the rest of the department—although personnel staff are, of course, 
unaware that this ‘fitting in’ means conforming with a permanent informal tradi- 
tion of the work group, one aspect of which is the joking relationship. 

There are three main types of sanction that should be distinguished: first, 
‘formal’ sanctions—by these are meant not only management rules but all actions 
and expressions of individuals and groups that are generally recognized as follow- 
ing a prescribed method and are used again and again. Second, ‘informal’ sanc- 
tions—these cover all those actions and expressions of individuals and groups that 
are not generally recognized as following a prescribed method and are often 
spontaneous although not necessarily so. Third—for want of a better term— 
‘automatic’ sanctions. These, unlike the first two types of sanction, do not involve 
expressions and actions indicating approval or disapproval, they merely serve to 
enforce the required behaviour by proving it successful, and vice versa. Examples of 
these will now be given. 

As neither management nor staff are aware of the part played by the joking 
relationship it is not surprising to find little or no formal sanction of it. However, 
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a sort of formal sanction of the relationship, in which joking is also the method of 
sanction, does tend to develop in the individual department, e.g. one of the assist- 
ants said that in her department whenever someone was sent to help or to work 
there who was rather ‘snobbish’ and would not talk to them, they all made a point 
of joking at her continuously in a good-humoured way and she soon ‘came off it’. 
The activity which this department adopted in making a newcomer take a hail- 
fellow-well-met attitude had thus become to some extent formalized. 

Informal sanctioning of the joking relationship, both of a positive and of a 
negative type, occurs much more frequently. Employees often say the reason they 
like working in the store is that they have such fun in carrying out their routine 
jobs. They say they would not care to work in a particular department because its 
members ‘take life much too seriously’. A member will often say how much she 
likes another member because the latter is ‘always ready for a joke’ and ‘full of 
fun’. Those who joke readily are obviously very much more popular than those 
who do not. They are approached more often by other members. They elicit a more 
favourable reaction than others when they make an approach themselves and they 
are never seen to sit alone during their meal breaks. This informal sanctioning of 
the joking tradition is in fact extremely varied and complicated and can be ob- 
served not only in the form of verbal expressions and obvious avoidance behaviour 
but also in tone of voice, method of speech, and manner of approach. It should 
also be noted that in the course of operating these sanctions employees are not 
only training new members in the store way of life but are also giving themselves 
and each other a continuous refresher course in these ways. 

Finally, the ‘automatic’ sanctions: these operate continuously every time a 
member either behaves in accordance with the tradition or does not behave in 
accordance with it. Once a member has acquired the knack of joking in the right 
sort of way she finds that all the approaches necessitated by the system can be 
made much more smoothly. Simply because a contact made with the correct 
type of joking attitude achieves the purpose of the contact more quickly and easily, 
a member tends to repeat this type of joking in further contacts. If her attitude in 
making the approach was not correct the fact that it elicits a rather less satisfactory 
reaction discourages her from using it again—although neither positive nor nega- 
tive use of these sanctions is necessarily conscious. 

Nor is this the only form of automatic sanction. Both the mental and physical 
pleasure which the joking gives is a sanction in itself. It has been shown how in the 
course of carrying out her duties there are times when the sales assistant’s anxiety 
about selling enough to earn her adequate commission and the approval of her 
superiors is likely to reach exasperation point as a result of the way in which the 
three types of controlling circumstances (store layout, selling system, and staff 
hierarchy) operate as a handicap to her. Occurring as it does at this point, the 
joking not only acts as a relief to the anxiety and prevents it developing into some- 
thing worse but also provides positive enjoyment for those participating. 

It is clear, therefore, that by means of a tradition of joking behaviour between 
its members, which is quite unknown to the management,° this store is able to 
avoid considerable tension and disagreement that would be likely to occur as a 
result of the difficulties inherent in its formal structure. In so doing it also gives 
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the employees a source of positive enjoyment in carrying out their routine activities 
and incidentally, by means of this, renews their energy to cope even more adequately 
with their routine problems. 

Joking is not a general characteristic of stores—even those of a particular area. 
In the course of some further research in a different organization—a group of 
multiple stores—I have found that in a branch only a few yards away from the 
department store described here, there is no customary joking behaviour at all. 
However, the multiple store has an extremely simple layout and system, and there- 
fore less need of a supporting tradition. It is not yet clear how a joking relationship 
is established, but in view of its obvious importance in a particular type of formal 
structure, further research into its mode of origin would undoubtedly be of value. 
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